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GUARDS COMMERCE! 


By Tue Honoras_e Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy 


It 1s A hot, sticky day in the Indian 
Ocean. A sturdy little freighter loaded 
with machinery is plowing steadily west- 
ward toward the entrance of the Red 
Sea. She :s painted a dull wartime gray; 
her radio is silent; her watch officer 
anxiously scans the horizon. Suddenly 
he picks up a plume of smoke off to star- 
poard. It rapidly grows b‘gger until 
soon he can make cut a long, dark vessel. 
She looks like a liner but even at this 
distance the watch officer can make out 


seas using the methods of the raiding 
Indian on the old frontier. Strike and 
run. Slay your victim and then seek 
refuge in the depths or in swift flight 
home or on the wide stretches of the 
empty ocean. 


Commerce raiding, of course, is noth- 
ing new. Indeed, navies came into being 
to protect merchants from marauding 
freebooters or the ships of hostile mon- 
archs, 


raider to attack its victim and success- 
fully escape. But the torpedo and the 
aerial bomb, the weapons of these new 
raiders, are of such a nature that a suc- 
cessful attack must be launched sharply 
and without warning. There is often no 
chance for personnel to take to the boats. 
They go down with their ship—victims 
of the implacable ruthlessness of mod- 
ern war. Tobe sure, the sinking of mer- 
chant vessels without providing for the 


21 guns mounted on her forecastle. The in maners warfare commerce attacks pees Se peep satis egy ae —— 
21 stranger comes up at full speed. As she  2F¢ carried out on a greater scale and ternational law—but Axis raiders have 
nears, a puff of smoke appears from her more mercilessly than ever before. In Conran — pepielebeone: — = 
21 forward gun and a shell comes screaming the days of the old privateer or Govern- ohn forecky of he eae ee 
29 across the bow of the merchantman. A ment cruiser, attacks were essentially The United States stands tcday on the 
29 stream of brightly colored signal flags against ships and merchandise, not lives. threshold of World War No. 2. In this 
22 breaks cut from the stranger’s foremast. Either the crews were removed from position, which at the will of our avowed 
22 “Lay to or we'll sink you. Do not use captures and the vessels sunk, or the enemies may be turned at any moment 
23 your radio. Send master aboard with prizes were sent into port to be con- to belligerency, it is imperative that we 
23 ship’s papers.” demned. take every necessary measure to preserve 
The freighter has no other course but Today all is changed. The airplane our foreign commerce and the lives of 
to obey. Formalities are few. Within a and the submarine have tremendously our merchant seamen from destruction 
quarter of an hour, a salvo of crashing increased the ability of the commerce by commerce raiders. 
shells sends the little steamer and her 
cargo to the bottom. The dark sea 
raider veers away again at full speed— 
another merchant ship has been sent to 
32 the bottom. 
l 32 Far to the northward another freighter 
33 is breasting the cold grey swells of the 
33 North Atlantic. Suddenly, without 
33 | warning there is a sharp explosion below 
35 } decks. A torpedo, launched by some 
35 | hidden submarine, has crashed into her 
35 ) side, tearing out her vitals. Quickly 
she fills and sinks—so quickly that only 
a few of her crew have time to take the 
lifeboats and escape. 
And all the while other ships meet 
their doom in the approaches to the 
British Isies. Out of the clouds comes 
40 | screaming a long-range bomber. The 
43.) merchant seamen valiantly man their 
38 antiaircraft guns, but in vain. A heavy 
bomb opens up a gaping hole amidships 
in a sluggish tanker. Her seams are 
started. Before long she joins a myriad 
of others on the bottom. 
— These are the three great perils which 
modern commerce must face in time of 
war: he surface raider—usually a 
not re- cruiser or armed merchantman; the 
n other submarine; and the bombing plane. 
Among them they have sunk millions 
of tons of shipping in the present war. 








They operate over wide stretches of the 





They must be protected. 
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Trade Routes Must Be Protected 


There are three principal routes 
along which we must protect our ocean 
trade: the Norih Atlantic route to 
Europe, the sea lanes southward to both 
coasts of South America, and the long 
sweep across the Pacific westward to 
Australasia, the East Indies, and India. 
Each of these is of vital importance, not 
only to the United States, but to all the 
nations of the Americas. The North 
Atlantic, of course, no longer carries our 
tremendous peacetime trade with the 
continent of Europe. But the war has 
made this route even more important, 
for it is the lifeline of the British Isles— 
the last outpost of freedom in Europe. 
Over this route must pass the airplanes, 
the tanks, the guns, the food, and the 
oil necessary to support the beleaguered 
bastion of Britain. If this line is cut, 
so that supplies from the Western Hemi- 
sphere no longer reach Great Britain, 
those Islands will undoubtedly fall. And 
then what is the last democracy in 
Europe will become another province in 
the Nazi empire—an event with dire 
consequences for every American repub- 
lic. 

Of no less importance is the trans- 
Pacific route to Australasia and the East 
Indies. From those regions the Amer- 
icas draw a long list of strategic mate- 
rials—tungsten, chrome, manganese, 
tung oil, rubber, hemp, tin, quinine, etc. 
Here are the magic ingredients which 
we must combine with our own resources 
to produce the metals and the machines 
out of which our vast industrial empire 
is built. For some of these, such as 
rubber, we can develop synthetic substi- 
tutes. For others, such as tin, we can 
find alternate sources of supply. But in 
either case, the cost, both in money and 
(Right) “Strategic sea routes * * * 
must be kept open to our ship- 
ping and that of our friends.” 


(Below) Legitimate cargo. 
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in time of production, will be tremen- 
dously increased. Here, again, it is im- 
perative that we keep open this vital 
trade route. 

Third, we come to the routes which 
connect us with our sister republics to 
the southward. From these regions we 
obtain our coffee, our primary supply of 
bauxite and secondary supplies of many 
other strategic materials—tin, rubber, 
copper, nitrates. Here, also, is a great 
market for American manufacturers. 
Both of these economic considerations 
have great weight, but there is an even 
more important factor. For here to the 
south of us are not only producers and 
customers but also friends and neigh- 
bors. Not for economic considerations 
alone, but also because of the close ties 
which bind us to our sister republics 
must we bend every effort to keep open 
the sea lines of communication with 
those republics—the pathway between 
the gates of friends. 

And finally, we must defend stalwartly, 
the approaches to the key point of our 
oversea trade routes—the Panama 
Canal. Here is an area vital not alone 
to our foreign trade but to our domes- 
tic commerce—for, if the route through 
the Canal is cut, shipping between the 
east and west coasts of the United 
States must make the weary, exposed 
voyage, thousands of miles long, around 
Cape Horn. 

Here, then, are the strategic sea routes 
which the United States is determined 
must be kept open to our shipping and 
that of our friends. To carry this out is 
indeed a tremendous task. From San 
Francisco to Batavia is more than 7,600 
miles. From Philadelphia to Buenos 
Aires is almost 6,000 miles. From New 
York to Liverpool is over 3,000 miles. 
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Here is a total, roughly, of over 16,009 
miles of open sea in which hostile raiders 
may fall upon our shipping. Yet, with 
proper organization we can do the job, 
It takes ships, men, and bases, all of 
which cost money. But it will be worth 
it. These are the routes on which the 
safety of the Western Hemisphere de. 
pends. Indeed, we may Say these are 
the routes upon which depends the sur. 
vival of every free nation in the world, 


Neutrality Act Fails Purpose 


In the past we have tried to preserve 
American shipping and American com- 
merce by a purely negative approach, 
through the various neutrality acts, 
These statutes forbid American shipping 
to carry goods to any belligerent in g 
combat zone. And they prevent our 
vessels from carrying any armament 
other than small arms. In Other words, 
we have tried to keep our shipping out 
of trouble by freely surrendering our 
traditional rights upon the high seas, 

Today that policy has proved, on the 
whole, a failure. It has failed because 
of two things. First, we have found that 
there are more important things in this 
world than the preservation of our ships 
and goods. We have become increas- 
ingly conscious of the tremendous issues 
which hinge upon the outcome of the 
present war. We have found that the 
price of peace at any price is incalcula- 
ble. Our interest and, indeed, the in- 
terests of every citizen of the Western 
Hemisphere, are overwhelmingly bound 
up with those of the Allies. Their vic- 
tory will give us all a chance to build a 
braver and a wiser world. Their defeat 
would create a tremendous threat to the 
survival of every one of us. Yet, when 
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we have come to send our help to these 
friends whose interests are so closely 
jdentified with ours, we have found that 
these very laws regulating our shipping 
nave handicapped us every time. And, 
jn the second place, these laws do not 
even provide the limited security which 
they were intended to give. Our ships 
have been sunk on the high seas while 
carrying nonmilitary goods to ports far 
from the zones of fighting. 

I was against the Neutrality Acts at 
the time of their passage. Since then I 
nave repeatedly expressed my continued 
opposition to them. Today, I can only 
once again urge their repeal. They are 
a continued obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful aid to those countries upon which 
our future so much depends. 

Of course, if we become an active bel- 
ligerent in the war, the Neutrality Act 
will no longer apply and we would be 
free to take all steps to aid our friends 
and protect our commerce in all waters 
of the globe. But today we still are 
hampered by its provisions. 


Commerce Protection—Methods 


There are two general methods we can 
follow in protecting our commerce from 
attacks by hostile raiders. The first of 
these is to take the offensive. This 
means to search out and destroy hostile 
craft, whether airplanes, surface raiders, 
or submarines, wherever they may be 
found. Thus, in the Civil War the 
Kearsarge tracked down and destroyed 
the famous Alabama, and in the World 
War the British drove from the seas 
such raiders as the Emden. This is the 
surest way of ridding the seas of hos- 
tile vessels. But it is also a most diffi- 
cult way. The seas are wide. Sub- 
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marines strike and hide in the depths: 
airplanes strike and return immediately 
to their bases. An all-out hunt requires 
an immense number of cruisers, destroy- 
ers, aircraft, and carriers to patrol the 
sea lanes. 


The other way of protecting our ship- 
ping is defensive. Instead of seeking 
out the raiders, we wait for them to at- 
tack our shipping and then catch them 
in the act, or at least fight them off. 
In other words, we set up a convoy sys- 
tem. There is nothing new about con- 
voys. The Spaniards used them to 
bring home their treasure ships from the 
Americas, and later the British adopted 
them to counter the ravages of priva- 
teers. Convoys fell into disuse, however, 
and were not revived until the World 
War. 

In the first months of that war, the 
British relied on the offensive method 
alone to protect their shipping; that is, 
they started an intensive hunt for enemy 
raiders all along the sea lanes. As the 
War progressed it became more and 
more evident that this was not enough. 
Tonnage losses rose steadily until the 
very survival of the British Isles was 
threatened. Only then did the British 
go back and adopt the earlier convoy sys- 
tem. It worked. Losses dropped and 
the British Empire was saved. 


Need for Bases 


It should be noted that both offensive 
and defensive methods of commerce 
protection rely heavily upon one thing— 
bases. If we are to hunt down and de- 


stroy enemy raiders our patrol vessels 
must have bases to which they can re- 
turn between cruises for refueling and 
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Official U. 8S. Navy photograph. 
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refitting. These bases must be near the 
scene of enemy operations in order that 
our vessels may be away from the scene 
of action for as short a time as possible. 
The success of the British in hunting 
down hostile surface raiders in the 
World War was largely due to the many 
naval bases which they have scattered 
all along the major trade routes of the 
world, enabling them to throw a net of 
small vessels across the path of enemy 
ships. 


Bases are equally important for the 
establishment of an efficient convoy or 
patrol system. The ships which make 
up a convoy must have sheltered har- 
bors in which to gather in formation be- 
fore setting out on the dangerous seas 
with their escort craft. The escorting 
vessels must also have bases where they 
can refit and refuel and give their men 
a chance to relax on shore. Here again 
the value of a base depends directly 
upon its nearness to the sea lanes along . 
which the convoys are to pass. 

Until recently the United States has 
been sadly deficient in oversea bases open 
to our use, particularly in bases adapted 
to the protection of our commerce. 
However, recent developments have 
greatly improved the situation. Our 
temporary occupation of Greenland and 
Iceland has provided us with two bases 
along the North Atlantic route to the 
British Isles. The Caribbean and Brit- 
ish Guiana harbors which we have ac- 
quired from Britain serve to protect a 
portion of the route to South America. 
Our bases on the Panama Canal partially 
cover the lanes to the western coast of 
South America. We are still deficient, 
however, in naval stations to protect our 
commerce along the sea lanes to the East 

(Continued on p. 41) 


(Left) “The time for active defense is 
_ now.” 
(Below) American eagle hunting “rat- 


tlesnakes.”’ 





Official U. S. Navy photograph. 
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British Price Control Legislation 


Price control as part of the national 
economic policy in present circumstances 
has been adopted by most major coun- 
tries of the world. In a few cases it was 
instituted before the present European 
war began, but in the others it is pri- 
marily a war measure. The United King- 
dom instituted its system.of price control 
immediately before the opening of hos- 
tilities and expanded it during the first 
weeks thereafter. 

In spite of the various rationing 
schemes for food, clothing, fuel, etc., the 
concentration of production of con- 
sumers’ goods, the limitation of supplies 
of raw materials, and numerous other 
contrels, the price levels and the cost 
of living continued to rise as indicated 
in the accompanying chart. The Gov- 
ernment did not have sufficient powers 
to meet this situation and new legislation 
Was required, hence was passed the 
Goods and Services (Price Control) Act 
of 1941 to supplement the powers already 
granted by the Prices of Goods Act of 
1939. 

The Emergency Powers (Defense) Act, 
1939, gave the Government power to issue 
any regulations deemed necessary or ex- 
pedient for the defense of the Nation, 
public safety, efficient prosecution cf any 
war, and maintenance of supplies and 


By Tuomas R. Witson, Department 
of Commerce 


services essential to the life of the com- 
munity. Under this authority there was 
promulgated the Defense (General) Reg- 
ulations, 1939, which stated that the 
competent authority may by order pro- 
vide— 


“for regulating or prohibiting the pro- 
duction, treatment, keeping, storage, 
movement, transport, distribution, dis- 
posal, acquisition, use, or consumption of 
articles of any description, and, in par- 
ticular, for controlling the prices at 
which such articles may be _ sold; 


* * 


Price fixing and price subsidizing of 
food became a function of the Ministry 
of Food under authority of an order in 
council of September 8, 1939. The con- 
trol of certain raw materials is adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Supply created 
by the act of July 13, 1939. Rents are 
subject to the Rent. Restrictions Act of 
September 1, 1939, under the Ministry of 
Health. Shipping services and railway 
and road haulage rates are controlled by 
the Ministry of War Transport, gas rates 
by the Board of Trade, and coal] prices 
by the Ministry of Mines. However, no 
broad price-control legislation was passed 
until the middle of November 1939. 


UNITED KINGDOM- COST OF LIVING INDEX 
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Prices of Goods Act, 1939 


At the outbreak of war the cost-of- 
living index was 55 percent above the 
1914 average. In an endeavor to alle. 
viate any unnecessary rise the Govern- 
ment instituted a number of measures, 
including certain monetary and fiscal] 
policies, which were intended as indi- 
rect brakes on price increases. Unfortu- 
nately, these measures cannot be 
discussed in the limited space of this 
article. 

There was, however, an immediate and 
inevitable rise in the cost of buying food 
and raw materials abroad and of trans- 
porting them to the United Kingdom. 
Devaluation of the pound, higher freight 
rates, additional cost of war-risk insur- 
ance, air-raid-precaution expenses, con- 
voy delays, diversion of cargoes to 
ill-equipped ports, and shortage of trans- 
port facilities were some of the factors 
that caused wholesale prices to advance, 
a trend which was very soon reflected in 
the cost-of-living index. By the middle 
of November that index had risen from 
155 to approximately 170. 

On November 16, 1939, the Prices of 
Goods Act was promulgated, Section 1 
of which provided: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell, agree to sell, or cffer to sell, any 
pr.ce-regulated goods in the ccurse of any 
business at a price which exceeds the 
permitted price, that is to say the basic 
price together with the amount of any 
permitted increase.” 


Goopbs SuU8JECT TO PRICE CONTROL 


“Price regulated goods” are those goods 
defined in orders issued by the Board of 
Trade and declared subject to the act. 
An order of December 18, 1939, listed 
various items of clothing, piece goods, 
domestic ironmongery, cutlery, pottery, 
etc., as price-regulated goods. 

This list was superseded on June 10, 
1940, by a longer and more inclusive list 
including: yarn, thread, rope, twine, 
leather and leather substitutes, unvul- 
canized rubber and rubber substitutes, 
fabrics of yarn or thread, articles of 
appirel, handkerchiefs, haberdashery 
and textile fabrics, textile article com- 
monly used for domestic purposes, domes- 
tic ironmongery and turnery, domestic 
hardware, floor coverings, cutlery, domes- 
tic ch'naware and earthenware, domes- 
tic glassware, household furniture, 
brushes for personal us, scap, toilet 
preparations, cosmetics, perfumery, 
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drugs, disinfectants, surgical dressings 
and appliances, invalids’ and infants 
foods, stationery, candles, matches, me- 
chanical lighters, clocks and watches, 
electric lights, incandescent gas mantles, 
radios, gramaphones and records, bi- 
cycles, baby carriages, garden imple- 
ments, hand tools, sand bags, crates, 
poxes, bags, cartons, containers, and 
kerosene. Building. bricks and certain 
A. R. P. (air raid precaution) requisites 
have been added subsequently. 


DETERMINATION OF PRICE 


The “basic price” is that price at which 
the same or similar goods were sold by 
the same or similar businesses on August 
2i, 1939 ‘or other date that may be set 
py the Board of Trade for specific cases) 
This includes both wholesale and retail 
prices. This “basic price’ may be in- 
creased by an amount “not exceeding 
such increase as is reasonably justified in 
view of changes in the business, since 
the date as at which the basic price for 
the goods is to be ascertained.” 

The items of cost that may be taken 
into consideration in fixing these “per- 
mitted increases” include: Cost of mate- 
rials, expense of processing operations, 
cost and upkeep of premises, insurance 
premiums, wages and salaries, adminis- 
tration expenses, pensions, welfare 
schemes, customs and excise duties, rates 
(local taxes) , interest, trans>2ort charges, 
advertising, and provision for bad debts. 

Thus the Board of Trade was not given 
the power directly to fix maximum prices, 
but the onus was placed on traders to 
price their goods in accordance with the 
requirements of the act with the liability 
of having to justify his price to a Price 
Regulating Committee. However, sec- 
tion 5 of the act empowered the Board 
of Trade, upon application of any body 
of persons representative of traders in 
goods of any description or of the Central 
Price Regulation Committee, to specify 
by order— 


(a) aprice representing a basic price 
for goods of a specified description; 

(b) a percentage representing a 
standard of permitted increase for 
goods of that description; or 

(c) a price representing a permitted 
price for goods of that description. 


Traders or buyers may appeal to a referee 
sitting with expert assessors against these 
Specified prices. While these permitted 
prices are not, strictly speaking, maxi- 
mum prices, they have in practice been 
generally treated as such. Several orders 
have been issued specifying permitted 
Wholesale and retail prices (mostly the 
latter) for a number of articles. In many 
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( When did the United Kingdom institute its price-control 
. . What additional legislation has been found to be 
necessary? ... What factors determine “basic price’? . . 

What provision was made for the enforcement of price-control 


cases they apply to certain trade-marked 
or branded merchandise for which the 
retail price is controlled by the manu- 
facturer. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ENFORCEMENT 


The enforcement of this act is in the 
hands of the Board of Trade, but it op- 
erates through a Central Price Regula- 
tion Committee and several local price 
regulation committees. The local com- 
mittees must enforce the provisions of the 
act in their territory and give a hearing 
to any person who alleges a violation. 
If the local committee, after hearing the 
accuser and the offender, decides there 
has been a violation and that a prosecu- 
tion should be instituted, it reports to 
the Central Price Regulation Committee. 
If the latter is of the same opinion it 
requests the Board of Trade to institute 
the proceedings, 

Further, local committees are required 
to watch the prices of goods not listed as 
“price regulated goods.” If they deem it 
necessary, they recommend to the Cen- 
tral Committee the addition of other 
articles to the list. 

It is the duty of the Central Committee 
“to secure uniformity in the manner of 
the discharge of their functions by local 
price-regulation committees, to exercise 
a general supervision over the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act, to en- 
force the said provisions themselves in 
cases in which it appears to them to be 
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expedient so to do on the ground that 
questions as to the contravention thereof 
in relation to goods of any description 
are likely to arise in numerous localities 
or on other grounds, and to give advice 
and assistance to the Board in the dis- 
charge of their functions under this act.” 

For a few weeks after the promulga- 
tion of this act the level of food prices 
showed only a slight increase, due in 
large measure to the Government’s 
policy of absorbing, from public funds, 
such losses as were necessary to check 
further increases in the price of foods 
such as bread, flour, meat, and milk. On 
February 1, 1940, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that these sub- 
sidies were costing the Government ap- 
proximately £1,000,000 per week. The 
Government also hoped to maintain 
stable prices for some commodities by 
bulk purchases abroad at advantageous 
prices. However, the cost-of-living index 
continued to rise during 1940 from 174 
in January to 195 in December and 
reached 200 in May 1941. 

A number of defects in the 1939 act 
came to light, chief of which was the 
lack of power to fix maximum prices, nec- 
essary if a really strict and effective con- 
trol is to be exercised. The act was based 
on prices prevailing on August 21, 1939, 
and there was no assurance that the 
prices of certain articles on that date 
were not already too high. It did not 
prevent the withholding of stocks from 
sale, nor did it check unnecessary re- 
sales by middlemen and composite or 
conditional sales. It did not cover serv- 
ices, and finally it was less effective in 
dealing with wholesalers and manufac- 
turers than dealing with retailers. For 
instance, the retailer hesitated to com- 
plain against the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer as he was dependent on them for 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Inland Waterways Vital to National 


It has been said that the World War 
was won on the Monongahela River be- 
cause that waterway afforded facilities 
for the shipment of raw materials to the 
giant industries manufacturing weapons 
and materials for weapons which finally 
overcame the Germans on the battle- 
fields of France. 

While railroads were the backbone of 
our transportation system during the 
first World War, as they are in the pres- 
ent emergency, new forms of transpor- 
tation have been developed and old 
methods have been improved to the 
point where they can materially supple- 
ment the railroads, especially during 
periods of traffic strains. 

In addition to the Monongahela River, 
which has been considerably improved 
for navigation since World War days, 
many other waterways and channels 
have been developed or created to aid 
the orderly flow of water-borne com- 
merce. Extension of pipe lines during 
this same period and the development 
of motor transportation, have made these 
agencies important mediums of inter- 
state commerce. 


How Inland Freight Moves 


According to a recent estimate, 1939 
inland traffic was divided among the sev- 
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tially as follows: 
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Inland Waterways—Vital Links 








| 
Freight | 
¢ rev- | Passen- 
Agencies enue, | ger- 
ton- | miles 
| miles 
Percent | Percent 
Railways: of total | of —, 
ES 62. 5 | 
Electric. ---- spuiecehes a SS 
Inland waterways: 
MS eg 14.2 3 
Rivers and canals. 3.7 2 
Petroleum pipe lines (excluding gath- 
ering lines) - } 9.5 
Highways (including private automo- | | 
bile traffic)... “ti 10.0 | 90. 7 


ee | 0 .2 





The foregoing table indicates that 18 
percent, or nearly one-fifth, of the total 
ton-mileage of our present inland com- 
merce moves by water. 


The tonnage indicated for 1914 does 
not include traffic originating at Great 
Lake Ports, but does include the volume 
moving through connecting channels of 
the Great Lake system. This also applies 
to the tonnage indicated for 1939. 

Compared with pre-war years, traffic 
on inland waterway and coastal canals 
had made great strides, as the fol- 
lowing pertinent statistics of our inland 
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Traffic (short tons) _. 


Item 1914 1939 


| 
Length miles) _...__-. | 28, 933 


_.|137, 180, 000 





; 329, 400, 
Expenditures (new work and 400, 000 
.-----|$29, 246, 000 /$78, 342, 453 


maintenance) 








——— 


Although the increase in inland water. 
ways mileage has been slight during the 
past 25 years, much has been done in 
deepening channels and adding facilities 
to bring these traffic arteries to a fuller 
efficiency. Many of the streams which 
in 1914 were suitable only for boats of 
the shallowest draft, are today providing 
safe navigation for vessels drawing 9 feet 
or more. 


Inland Waterways Have Long 
Served the Nation 


The Mississippi and other inland rivers 
were prime factors in the early develop- 
ment of the middle west. The friendly 
waters of the Ohio, Missouri, and Colum- 
bia Rivers, made it possible for Lewis and 
Clark to conduct their northwest expedi- 
tion, thus opening that vast region to 
settlement. 

St. Louis and other cities along the 
Mississippi had developed into important 
trading centers long before railroads 
were introduced in the region. Follow- 
ing their coming, however, river traffic 
declined sharply. 

The Erie Canal and other artificial 
waterways which had contributed so 
much to the early development of the 
country, also suffered with the introduc- 
tion of competing forms of transporta- 
tion, which provided faster service, and 
many of these waterways, including the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal connecting 
Washington, D. C., and Cumberland, 
Md., ceased to operate. 

During the period of rapidly expand- 
ing railway facilities our waterways were 
seriously neglected. In 1916, however, 
when railways became overtaxed with 
the burden of the first World War effort, 
interest was renewed in waterways. 

One of the principal functions of the 
Council of National Defense, established 
in 1916, was to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations to the President on the 
utilization of inland waterways. Four 
million dollars of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration funds were allocated for the 
construction of steel barges and steel 
towboats to be used for transporting coal 
and iron ore between St. Louis and St. 
Paul. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


By Tuomas E. Lyons, Department of Commerce 


ter . 


This traffic did not develop as planned, 
owing to inadequate terminal facilities. 
A similar plan for moving coal and ore 
on the upper Mississippi is now being 
considered. 


What We Did in the First 
World War 


In 1918, the Director General of the 
Railroads created a committee on inland 
waterways to take over these functions 
of the Council of National Defense. 
This committee immediately undertook 
a study to determine methods by which 
various inland waterways, including the 
Mississippi River, between St. Louis and 
New Orleans, and the Warrior River, 
could be utilized. As little commerce 
was moving on these streams and float- 
ing equipment was not readily available, 
the Railroad Administration undertook 
to provide barges and tugs and engage in 
the construction of terminals necessary 
for the handling of waterway traffic. 


What We Did Following First 
World War 


The Transportation Act of 1920 pro- 
vided for the transfer to the Secretary of 
War of boats and other transportation 
facilities on inland, canal. coastal, and 
coastwise waterways, and directed that 
office to take such action as might be- 
come necessary to continue their oper- 
ation. Under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, the lower Mississippi and 
Warrior lines were operated until Con- 
gress provided for the creation of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation in 1924. 
Since that time the operation of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation has been 
extended to the upper Mississippi and 
the Missouri Rivers. 


Feasibility of Inland Waterway 
Transportation Proven 


The purpose of creating the Inland 
Waterways Corporation (Federal Barge 
Line) was to demonstrate the feasibility 
of the utilization of inland waterway 
transportation on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers and connecting waters. 

That the point has been proven, is 
clearly shown, not only by the increased 
traffic of the Federal Barge Line but by 
the many other common carriers, con- 
tract carriers, and private lines which 
have established profitable operations on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Ohio River. Traffic on the 
Mississippi waterway system has grown 
from 52,000,000 tons in 1923, the year 
before the Inland Waterway Corporation 


started operations, to 76,000,000 tons in 
1939, 


413917—41 


What part of U. S. inland commerce normally moves by wa- 
. . How have inland waterways increased in importance? 


Inland Waterway Facilities 
Being Fully Utilized 


Due to defense demands, the strain 
on rail transport has already resulted in 
greatly increased inland waterway activ- 
ity. All available waterway equipment 
is now being utilized in moving raw ma- 
terials and finished products. Larger 
tows of barges than customary are now 
assembled for the movement of steel 
from the producing areas of Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham to the Gulf where it is 
used in the fabrication of ships or for 
other construction projects. On the re- 
turn trip raw materials for inland plants 
are carried. 

For years the Mississippi River system 
has been used extensively for the trans- 
port of petroleum preducts in the middle- 
western area. It is now being utilized 
to relieve the oil shortage on the eastern 
seaboard. Borderline distribution areas 
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formerly served from Atlantic ports are 
now being supplied by extending opera- 
tions of oil depots located on inland 
waterways. 


Oil for the Eastern Seaboard 


The Federal Petroleum Coordinator 
recently announced that arrangements 
had been made with one of the larger 
oil companies for reversal of the flow in 
its pipe lines connecting New York with 
the Ohio River. This pipe line has been 
used for carrying refined products west- 
ward; it will now carry crude oil to the 
east. Present plans provide for the de- 
livery of Texas and Louisiana crude oil 
by barges at Midland, Pa., on the Ohio 
River from whence it will be carried by 
pipe line to the New York area. As a 
crude line it will deliver 25,000 barrels 
daily. 

Barges up to 2,800 tons now Ply be- 
tween St. Louis, New Orleans, and Mobile, 
by way of the Mississippi and the Gulf 
Coastal Canal. A barge of this type has 
a capacity equal to 60 freight cars. A 
1,200-ton barge carries as much as 30 
cars. In other words, one 2,800-ton barge 
or two 1,200-ton barges are capable of 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Germany Intensifies War Effort 


The military campaign in the east, 
called by German military commenta- 
tors “the greatest battle of all times,” 
has imposed a still greater effort on 
Germany’s war economy and necessi- 
tated various readjustments. 

The supplying of sufficient manpower 
to satisfy the formidable and ever- 
growing requirements of the fighting 
services and of war industries continues 
to be a chief concern of Reich leaders. 
Although the number of foreign work- 
ers, both prisoners of war and civilians, 
employed in German mining, industry, 
and agriculture, apparently exceeded 3,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the eastern 
campaign, fresh efforts are being made 
to provide increased labor returns. 

To what extent the prisoners taken 
on the Soviet front can be utilized in 
the interests of German agriculture and 
industry remains to be seen. These 
prisoners have been employed mainly in 
clearing roads and destroyed cities on 
the eastern front, and, considering the 
thoroughness with which the destruc- 
tion of cities, farms, and industrial 
plants appears to have been carried out 
by the retreating Soviet armies, Soviet 
prisoners of war may find employment 
at this work for some time to come. 


Railway System Gravely Taxed 


The strain of transporting and sup- 
plying large armies on a front stretching 
from the Arctic to the Black Sea has 
greatly taxed the German railroad sys- 
tem. The Reichsbahn has had to make 
part of its rolling stock available for 
use on the Soviet railways, since only 
a relatively small number of Soviet loco- 
motives and freight cars have fallen 
into the hands of the advancing German 
armies. 

In an attempt to establish through 
traffic to the Reich, the Germans de- 
cided to change the broader gage of the 
Russian railroads to the narrower 
European standard gage by moving one 
of the rails and by replacing the switches. 
This work, it is claimed, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished on the greater 
part of the Soviet railroad lines cap- 
tured, but apparently the large number 
of blown-up bridges continues to hamper 
railway transportation in the occupied 
territories. 

The withdrawal of rolling stock from 
Germany for use in occupied territories 
of the Soviet Union has in turn accen- 
tuated the traffic congestion in the 
Reich. In Official commentaries the 
shortage of some consumer goods—ag- 
gravated during the past few months— 
has been explained not so much by ex- 
haustion of supplies as by the difficulty 
of moving available stocks to the cen- 
ters of consumption. 


Striking Centralization of 
Economic Controls 


The powers with which Dr. Todt, con- 
structor of the Reich’s super-auto-high- 
ways and of the “West Wall,” had al- 
ready been invested were further widened 
at the beginning of August by his ap- 
pointment to the newly created office of 
“Inspector General for Water and 
Power.” Since Dr. Todt also holds the 
offices of Reich Minister for Armament 
and Munitions, of Inspector General for 
Road Building, and of Reich Commis- 
sioner for Construction, this new meas- 
ure means an extraordinary degree of 
centralization of all administrative func- 
tions relative to the planning of power 
resources and to construction of all 
kinds. 

The departments in the various minis- 
tries heretofore dealing with any of these 
matters have now been transierred to 
Dr. Todt’s organization, which German 
press commentators call a “Ministry of 
Technique.” Sucn an institution, it is 
alleged has no parallel in the adminis- 
trative organization of other countries. 

Special significance is attached to the 
fact that power economy, and in partic- 
ular the utilization of hydroelectric en- 
ergy, have been brought under war plan- 
ning and administration. This measure 
emphasizes the decisive role which elec- 
tric power plays in ‘the present phase of 
German war economy. The production 
of such strategic materials as aluminum, 
synthetic gasoline, synthetic rubber, and 
a number of other products absorbs large 
quantities of electric current—and the 
spectacular expansion of these branches 
of industry before and during the present 
war is held responsible for the shortage 
of electric energy which has been ap- 
parent for some time. 

German power stations are now re- 
portedly loaded to capacity, owing to the 
sharp increase in demand for electric 
current on the part of war industries. 
Significantly, the new task assigned to 
Dr. Todt is formulated in the following 
words in the decree: “To administer and 
to promote the construction of power 
stations and to plan the power and water 
economy with due regard to the special 
requirements of the war and the neces- 
sity of uniform planning within the space 
of Greater Germany.” 


Mobilization of Domestic Labor 


Reserves 


Although the Reich is able to draw on 
the manpower of nearly all European 
countries, the demand of its war indus- 
tries for more labor, especially since the 


beginning of the German-Soviet way 
has assumed such proportions that it 
appears still necessary to draw on the 
few remaining domestic labor reserves 

By a special decree, girls who have a]. 
ready served their term with the Girly’ 
Labor Service have been ordered to work 
for another 6 months for the “auxiliary 
war service,” which consists of work ip 
Army offices, hospitals, and institutions 
for social welfare. In some cases girls 
will be assigned for work as servants in 
families with many children that are 
in particular need of assistance. During 
this period of additional employment the 
“Labor Girls” will be subject to the same 
care and discipline on the part of the 
chiefs of the respective camps as during 
their original term of service, and wil] 
receive only an additional allowance for 
clothes and petty expenses. 

Simultaneously it is proposed to in- 
crease the total contingent of girls sub- 
ject to the Labor Service from 100,000 to 
130,000 and subsequently to 150,000. Uj- 
timately it is planned to make the labor 
service compulsory for all girls reaching 
a certain age, as is the case with the 
existing obligatory labor service for 
young men. 

Students, both male and female, who 
are not subject to military service have 
been mobilized fer work in industria] en- 
terprises, in public utilities, etc., for the 
duration of their summer vacations, It 
is reported that girl students are work- 
ing in munition factories as long as ll 
hours a day. Girl students have also 
been seen recently working as conductors 
on street cars in the city of Berlin and 
in other towns. 

Finally, notwithstanding the existing 
acute shortage of domestic servants, the 
labor authorities are taking steps to 
mobilize for work in the war industries 
all persons of this category who are con- 
sidered dispensable. Under a decree of 
the Labor Ministry, households employ- 
ing at present more than one servant 
must report not later than September 1, 
1941, to the competent Labor Office, 
which may assign these servants to work 
in war industries, though the households 
will be entitled to keep one servant. 


Collection of Textile Waste 


To increase supplies of textile raw ma- 
terials, a nation-wide campaign for the 
collection of all kinds of worn-out 
clothes, old rugs, and other waste mate- 
rials was proclaimed on July 25 by the 
Reich Commissioner for the Utilization 
of Waste Materials. Many garments 
and cther textile goods that had been 
completely worn out and were consid- 
ered useless by German housewives will 
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' regime of rigid bans? 


now be reclaimed and returned to pro- 
ductive use, the Commissioner stated in 
his appeal to the public. 

German press comments repudiate in 
advance all attempts at interpreting this 
measure as an indication of a growing 
shortage of textile raw materials which 
might have been accentuated by the 
cessation of cotton and flax imports from 
Soviet Russia. A similar campaign for 
the collection of copper, tin, and other 
nonferrous metals to build up a “national 
metal reserve” was launched in the fall 
of 1939 following the Polish campaign. 

The present campaign for collection of 
textile waste coincides with the difficul- 
ties that holders of “clothing cards” are 
experiencing in covering their legitimate 
requirements for certain textile goods 
and with reports that the kinds and 
quantities of textile goods that may be 
purchased under the third clothing card 
to be issued shortly will be further 
restricted. : 

The necessity for making a special 
collection of textile waste, which will be 
carried out by the local organizations of 
the National Socialist Party, is due to the 
fact that the usual house-to-house col- 
lection of rags by junk dealers has be- 
come impossible during the war, many of 
these dealers having been called to the 
colors or shifted to other occupations. 
About 140,000 tons of cotton and wool, 
valued at more than 30,000,000 reichs- 
marks, were reclaimed from textile waste 
in the year 1937. 


Food Rations 


The rations of basic food products 
such as bread, flour, meat, and fats for 
the 4-week rationing period from July 28 
to August 24, 1941, were practically un- 
changed from the preceding period’s 
rations. The curtailment of the meat 
ration for “normal consumers” from 500 
to 400 grams per week was maintained, 
and restoration of the full ration is not 
expected in the near future. The sea- 
sonal increase in the cheese ration was 
abolished as of July 28, so that consum- 
ers were entitled only to 187.5 grams of 
cheese and 125 grams of curd for the 
4-week rationing period. 


Commodity Prices 


There was no change during July in 
the general wholesale commodity price 
index, which remained at 112.4 
(1913=100). The price index for agri- 
cultural products declined slightly from 
114.0 in June to 113.5 in July, reflecting 
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( How is the Reich commandeering manpower and woman- 
power to meet vast war-born needs . 
powers lie now in the hands of Dr. Todt, virtual “Minister of 
. . Why are tattered clothes, old rugs, all textile 
waste, collected . . . How are worker's wages faring, under a 


.. What new, sweeping 


lower fixed prices for grain and flour in 
the first month of the new agricultural 
year. This decline was, however, offset 
by an advance from 99.6 to 99.9 in the 
index for raw materials and semimanu- 
factures, caused by higher seasonal price 
schedules for fertilizers and increased 
prices of certain imported raw materials. 
A negligible decrease occurred in the 
index for prices of finished products, 
from 132.3 to 132.2. 

The rise in the cost-of-living index 
from 134.1 in June to 136.1 in July is offi- 
cially attributed mainly to seasonal fac- 
tors. The cost of food increased from 
130.6 to 134.2 because of higher prices for 
new potatoes and fresh vegetables. The 
cost of clothing rose from 158.1 to 158.7, 
while the indexes for rents, heating and 
light, and miscellaneous expenses re- 
mained unchanged. 

The Reich Price Commissioner has is- 
sued regulations fixing in greater detail 
the procedure to be adopted for the re- 
duction of cartel prices in accordance 
with the War Economic Decree of Sep- 
tember 4, 1939. All cartels are directed 
to submit, not later than September 1, 
1941, their recommendations relative to 
possible reductions in their minimum 
prices. 

The calculations of new prices by the 
cartels must be based, according to the 
order of the Price Commissioner, on the 
costs of a “good enterprise” belonging to 
the cartel. This rule is intended to com- 
bat the prevailing tendency among in- 
dustrial cartels to base their price calcu- 
lations on the costs of production in 
high-cost plants which, it is stated, 
enables the low-cost enterprises to earn 
“excessive” profits that cannot be justi- 
fied in wartime. Pending the approval 
of the reduced price schedules by the 
Reich Commissioner, the members of the 
cartels must turn over to the Treasury, 
in accordance with the general principles 
fixed by the Reich Price Control Com- 
missioner, any profits they may have 
realized since 1939 in excess of their nor- 
mal peacetime profits. 


Stability of Wartime Wages 


The gross earnings of industrial work- 
ers show an increase of 1.9 percent per 
hour and of 1.4 percent per week from 
September to December 1940, according 
to the latest census of labor earnings un- 
dertaken by the Reich Statistical Bu- 
reau, published in July 1941. While the 
ban on wartime increases of wage rates 
is being applied more rigidly than ever, 
the moderate advance in labor earnings 
during the last 4 months of 1940 is offi- 
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cially attributed to the fact that the pay- 
ment of full extra rates for overtime, 
which was forbidden during the earlier 
part of the war but was restored by the 
decree of September 8, 1940, had not yet 
become fully effective when the previous 
census was taken in September 1940. 
Indexes of hourly and weekly earnings 
of industrial workers in December of 
1938, 1939, and 1940 are shown below: 


[December 1935—100] 





De- De- De- 
cem- cem- | cem- 
ber ber ber 
1938 1939 1940 


Item 





EARNINGS PER HOUR 


All industelegi: 2.3.2. 3-2. ck. 109.0} 110.5] 115.8 
Capital-goods industries- ___- 109.5 | 110.7} 115.9 
Consumer-goods industries.__| 106.2 | 108.5 | 114.5 


EARNINGS PER WEEK 
All industries_..............._- 115.2 116.9 123.9 


Capital-goods industries. ___- 114.4] 117.1] 123.1 
Consumer-goods industries__| 119.8 | 114.2} 128.6 














The Government’s efforts to check any 
major increase in wage rates and in 
labor earnings seem to have been on the 
whole successful, since the rise in weekly 
earnings in December 1940 compared 
with the last peace year did not exceed 
7.5 percent—an increase that might well 
be attributed to more overtime work in 
wartime. 


Further Expansion of Currency 


Circulation 


Another wartime record for the 
Reichsbank’s note circulation was estab- 
lished on July 31, when it increased to 
16,031,000,000 reichsmarks from 15,565,- 
000,000 on June 30. This rather unusual 
increase in note circulation in a month 
following the end of a half-year may be 
assumed to reflect, at least in part, the 
increased expenditures for military op- 
erations and the greater demand for 
credits in connection with intensified 
production of war materials. 

Along with this expansion of Reichs- 
bank note circulation, it may be assumed 
that there was also a substantial in- 
crease in the circulation of “occupation 
marks” issued by new Reich Credit Offices 
opened in the principal cities of the 
occupied Soviet territory. The exchange 
rate between these “occupation marks” 
and the Soviet currency has been fixed 
by the German military authorities at 10 
rubles per reichsmark, compared with a 
pre-war official rate of 2 rubles per 
reichsmark. 


Fewer Insolvencies 


The Reich Statistical Bureau has pub- 
lished for the first time figures relating 
to commercial insolvencies during the 
war. These figures, showing a sharp de- 
cline in both bankruptcies and composi- 
tions, indicate that the high liquidity of 
industrial and commercial firms has 
made collections easier than in the pre- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexportation Prohibited for Articles 
Subject to Export License in Country of 
Origin.—Reexportation from Argentina 
of articles subject to an export license in 
the country of origin has been prohibited 
by an Argentine decree (No. 97,952) 
dated August 21, 1941. Merchandise in 
transit consigned to Argentina is ex- 
empted from the decree. The list of 
articles subject to the decree will be 
drawn up by the Argentine Ministry of 
Finance and communicated to the Bu- 
reau of Customs. 

The decree also prohibits exportation 
of goods into the manufacture of which 
have entered imported articles, reexpor- 
tation of which is prohibited, except 
under special authorization issued by the 
Permanent Interministerial Commission 
of Political Economy. 

In the case of merchandise subject 
to export licenses in the country of 
origin, which are issued only for an 
amount sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of Argentina, the Argentine cus- 
toms will permit transhipment or reex- 
portation only when proof is advanced 
that the export license was not charged 
to the amount permitted exportation to 
Argentina. 

The exportation of essential minerals 
(other than metal manufactures, lead 
and lead manufactures, and tin ore and 
cassiterite, which are already subject to 
export permit) will also be subject to an 
export license issued by the Permanent 
Interministerial Commission of Political 
Economy. That office is authorized to 
make the issuance of an export permit 
conditional upon the importing country 
authorizing the exportation to Argentina 
of essential materials. 


{See ComMMERCE REPorTS of March 16, 1940, 
for notice of a restriction on the exportation 
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of lead and manufactures, and tin ore and 
cassiterite; and COMMERCE Reports of Janu- 
ary 27, 1940, for notice of an export permit 
requirement for metal manufactures.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipbuilding Problems Engage Lively 
Attention.—The Argentine Government 
is paying more attention to its naval and 
shipping position than it has for years. 
Popular demand is for ships to carry the 
country’s trade while the usual carriers 
are engaged elsewhere. 

The Republic is particularly bad off 
for shipyards. The three main construc- 
tional yards are the Naval Dockyard at 
Rio Santiago and the two private yards 
at San Fernando. The navy yard is well 
equipped and capable of doing good 
work, but it is fully occupied with naval 
matters at the present time. The ma- 
chinery is good and was erected and su- 
pervised largely by American technicians. 
It has a dry dock 672 feet long and two 
small floating docks. Subsidiary yards 
at Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca have 
good docking facilities, but few for ship- 
building. 

Rio Santiago is considering the con- 
struction of merchant ships but does not 
appear to have overcome difficulties. 
One of the private yards has ample room 
for expansion if the promise of business 
is sufficiently permanent to justify it, 
while the other, dating from the last war, 
has done some creditable work. The two 
private yards can build ships up to 5,000 
tons, but they will have to import prac- 
tically all their raw material. 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


August witnessed a seasonal falling off 
in trade, but the general tone of business 
is optimistic, and merchants are placing 
orders for the winter’s stocks in anticipa- 
tion of another heavy season. 

Building contracts are being fulfilled, 
and there are continued rumors that 
more building operations are planned on 
certain “Out Islands.” Recent restric- 
tions placed on the export of iron, steel, 
and hardware from the United States is, 
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however, expected to have an adverse ef. 
fect on building programs; there is little 
noticeable activity in current real-state 
transactions. 

Collections in August were light but 
picked up toward the end of the month. 
Payments have been satisfactory. 

There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidations during the month, 
Credit terms of the colony remain un. 
changed, with 30 days the average. 


FACILITIES FOR ““TOURISM” 


Pan American Airways continue to 
operate five planes a week between Nas. 
sau and Miami. 

The Swedish cruise ship Kungsholm 
made its monthly call at Nassau, with 
499 passengers. The United Fruit Co, 
passenger liners sailing from New York 
and calling at Nassau have been replaced 
by smaller freight vessels, each with ac- 
commodation for approximately 12 pas- 
sengers. 

Representatives of the Development 
Board, sponsored by the local govern- 
ment, have been in the United States 
trying to obtain or charter a suitable 
passenger vessel to operate between 
Nassau and Miami this season. 


Bolivia 


Economic Conditions 


Tin exports during July totaled 3,291 
metric tons, an amount substantially 
under average monthly production, as 
had been expected after the heavy ship- 
ments in June. Official export statistics 
for antimony were unusually low during 
the month because of transportation dif- 
ficulties arising from heavy snowfalls in 
the mining areas. Exports of Bolivian 
lead, antimony, and tungsten were also 
lower than in June. 

An executive decree of August 22, effec- 
tive from September 1, 1941, provided sal- 
ary increases for employees in industry 
and commerce, ranging from 5 percent 
to 30 percent over those in effect on July 
1, 1940. This action was taken to com- 
pensate for the anticipated increase in the 
cost of living, following establishment 
of a single rate of exchange at 46 bo- 
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jivianos to the dollar on June 21. Those 
employed after July 1, 1940, received 
smaller increases. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE 


Anew board of directors was appointed 
for the national oil monopoly (CY. P. F. 
B.), the previous board having resigned 
pecause of criticism over the gasoline 
shortage in the “altiplano” regions. Re- 
ports indicate that a permanent system 
of gasoline rationing will have to be re- 
sorted to within a few weeks. An in- 
crease in the price of gasoline of 2.20 
to 3.00 bolivianos per liter in La Paz, 
Oruro, and Cochabamba resulted in a 
strike by taxi and bus drivers, who there- 
by obtained an increase of about 20 per- 
cent in their rates. 

The credit and collection situation re- 
mains favorable, and it is believed that 
some justification exists for relaxing re- 
strictions on Bolivian firms whose com- 
mercial standing is good. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The standstill 
status of the coffee export trade adversely 
affected the exchange situation during 
the week ended August 30. Sales of dol- 
lar exchange were slightly in excess of 
purchase of dollar export bills. This 
trend, it is believed, will continue until 
the uncertainty in coffee trading circles 
relative to the export quota system and 
minimum prices becomes clarified. 


Exports of minerals, vegetable oils, and 
other products sustained the market in 
the absence of coffee export bills. The 
outward flow of these products, which 
should tend to increase rather than de- 
crease, will presumably minimize the 
danger of a serious unfavorable exchange 
position pending adjustment of the coffee 
problems. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Schedules Approved.—Panair do 
Brazil, S. A., is obliged, by a decree of 
law dated July 25, 1941, to execute with- 
out subsidy or other Government aid 
a minimum of one flight weekly in each 
direction over the following routes: 

(1) Rio de Janeiro—Sao Paulo—Curityba. 
Fos do Iguassu—Asuncion—Corumba. 
Campo Grande—Sao Paulo—Rio. 

(2) Rio—Bello Horizonte—Patos—Goinia. 

It will be Panair’s responsibility to ob- 
tain the authorization of the Paraguayan 
Government to fly over Paraguay. 


Transit Traffic Increases.—Continued 
progress is shown in the 1940 report of 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., 
Ltd. Transport services of the company 
carried 4.74 percent more passengers 
than in 1939. The advantages of addi- 
tional revenue were, however, mainly 
Offset by increased operating costs, due 
chiefly to war conditions. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Record-level rubber and tin exports, 
difficulties in securing import supplies, 
and wartime defense measures continued 
to dominate Malayan economic condi- 
tions during July. 

Although there was a good demand 
for imported products owing to con- 
tinued maintenance of high purchasing 
power, available supplies of most articles, 
aside from consumption necessities, were 
low. These shortages—most serious in 
case of producers’ goods, such as iron and 
steel products, machinery, and building 
materials—were expected to hinder de- 
fense measures as well as the production 
of rubber and tin. 

While import controls were operating 
in progressively restrictive fashion as re- 
gards articles considered non-essential, 
concentration of United States industry 
on war requirements and shortage of 
shipping space were responsible for cur- 
rent shortages in steel and other prod- 
ucts necessary to the Malayan war 
effort. Shipments from the United 
Kingdom were being progressively cur- 
tailed, while those from other Empire 
areas were inadequate to meet require- 
ments. 

Outstanding developments of the 
month were the freezing, on July 26, of 
Japanese assets in Malaya and subse- 
quent freezing of Chinese asSets. The 
former is of primary concern to the 
Malayan teztile market, which depends 
upon Japan for the major proportion of 
its low-priced piece-goods requirements. 
There was some indication, however, 
that a limited amount of trade between 
the two countries would be established 
on a barter basis. In return for textiles 
and other products considered essential 
to Malaya’s war effort, Malaya will prob- 
ably offer to Japan the equivalent value 
in iron, manganese, and bauxite ores as 
well as other products not considered 
essential. 

Major effects of the freezing regula- 
tions as regards Chinese assets were the 
channelization of trade with that coun- 
try through specified banks with branches 
in Shanghai. The general criterion 
applied with respect to such trade is 
whether it will directly or indirectly ben- 
efit Japanese interests. 


RECORD RUBBER EXPORTS 


Gross rubber exports during July were 
highest on record at 80,057 tons, total 
gross shipments during January—July 
1941 amounting to 478,325 tons com- 
pared with 436,027 tons during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 

Domestic rubber exports for the month 
amounted to 53,876 tons. The cumula- 
tive total for the 7-month period, 341,728 
tons, was 20,585 tons (6 percent) in ex- 
cess of that during January—July 1940— 
but 36,272 tons below the amount per- 
mitted by the international export quota. 
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The wintering season, labor shortages in 
many producing districts, and strikes 
during April and May are given as the 
reason for the inability of Malaya’s 
rubber industry to meet its present quota 
allotment of 54,000 tons per month. 

Substantial forward contracts for the 
United States prior to June 23, the date 
on which the United States Rubber Re- 
serve Co. became the sole buyer for that 
market, have reportedly curtailed the 
volume of purchases made on behalf of 
that organization. An additional factor 
tending to curtail offerings were the 
prices quoted for shipment to other mar- 
kets, which were currently above the 
Rubber Reserve Co. maximum. 


A new development in the rubber mar- 
ket during July was the inauguration of 
shipments to Russia. According to the 
Singapore trade, about 5,000 tons were 
made available for that market during 
the month. 


CURTAILMENT OF TIN SHIPMENTS 
ENVISAGED 


Gross tin exports during July amount- 
ed to 12,072 tons, compared with average 
monthly shipments during the preceding 
6 months of 11,122 tons and of 10,911 
tons during 1940. 


Figures for domestic production have 
not been available since May, but it is 
estimated that deliveries to smelters of 
tin ore mined in Malaya averaged about 
6,900 tons (tin content) during June and 
July. Assuming this to be so, domestic 
tin prcduction during January—J uly 
amounted to only 46,795 tons compared 
with the exportable allowance of 8,378 
tons per month, or 58,646 tons. 

It is generally believed that the present 
Malayan production level will probably be 
reduced during future months by the 
non-availability of replacement parts for 
deteriorating equipment as well as by 
the usual last-quarter rains, which gen- 
erally retard production in open-cast 
mines. This factor, coupled with the 
previously indicated loss to Malayan 
smelters of Netherlands Indies tin ore, 
renders it probable that tin exports from 
Malaya will be substantially curtailed. 


SHIPPING SITUATION 


As indicated by the increased volume 
of rubber and tin exports, the major pro- 
portions of which went to the United 
States, there is no present shortage of 
shipping space to the United States as 
regards these products. However, ship- 
pers of most other products have been 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
securing space. 


WARTIME CONTROLS 


Shipping shortages and a desire to 
release Empire manufacturing capacity 
for production of war materials were 
made the occasion, on July 7, for sub- 
stantial extension of import restrictions 
to nonessential products from sterling 
areas. This was accompanied by the 


addition of a wide range of formerly re- 
stricted and unregulated products to 
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the prohibited list of imports from non- 
sterling areas. 

Exchange-control developments dur- 
ing the month were confined to the 
freezing orders of July 26 and Ju'y 31 
directed against Japanese and Chinese 
assets, respectively. 

The assets in Malaya of residents in 
Japan, of firms incorporated in Japan, 
of Japanese residing in Malaya, and of 
firms in Malaya controlled from Japan 
are frozen. Exceptions are made in the 
cases of confirmed contracts negotiated 
before July 26; minimum salaries and 
expenses necessary to operate the local 
offices of Japanese firms; minimum 
amounts necessary for the living ex- 
penses of Japanese tradesmen not affili- 
ated with interests in Japan; and the 
payment of expenses for Japanese vessels 
on a minimum basis in certain cases. 
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The freezing order against Chinese as- 
sets covers the same classes of firms and 
individuals as in the case of Japanese 
assets, with the exception of Chinese 
nationals resident in Malaya whose funds 
are not frozen. It is understood, how- 
ever, that blocked funds will be released 
for trade within the sterling area and 
abroad in those cases where it is con- 
sidered that Japanese interests do not 
benefit. Trade between Malaya and 
China will be continued as usual, but 
only through the financing media of the 
Bank of China and those British and 
United States banks in Malaya which 
have offices in China. 


Srx MONTHS’ FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics are not yet 


available for months subsequent to June 
1941. 


However, a comparative examina- 
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tion of import and export figures for the 
first half of 1941 and for the corresponq. 
ing periods of 1939 and 1940 is of interest 
as indicating general trends Considereg 
applicable to subsequent months. 


Gross exports during the first 6-month 
periods of 1940 and 1941 increased 4) 
percent, from $S561,476,212 to $8584. 
358,933, while imports rose 3.8 percent 
from $S360,545,133 to $S364,487,015. 
(Straits dollar=$0.47 United States cur. 
rency.) The United States’ share in 
Malaya’s import trade has continued to 
rise both absolutely and in comparison 
with most other countries supplying 
products for Malayan consumption. Im. 
ports from the United States during 
January—June 1941 were 265 percent and 
52 percent greater than during the cor. 


responding periods of 1939 and 1949, 
respectively. 
These increases were considerably 


greater, on an absolute basis, than those 
from other suppliers of products for 
Malayan consumption, and carried the 
United States from fifth to second place 
as supplier of Malayan imports—nearby 
Asiatic areas supplying entrepot goods 
not being taken into consideration. 

While imports from India, Australia, 
and Hong Kong have also continued to 
rise appreciably, essential supplies from 
these areas have not been adequate, with 
the result that the import-control au- 
thorities have been forced to authorize 
purchases from the United States. 

Export figures for the first 6 months of 
1941 also show the extent to which 
Malaya continues to depend upon the 
United States market as an outlet for 
its products. Whereas gross. exports 
during this period increased only $822,- 
882,721 (4 percent) compared with Janu- 
ary—June 1940, shipments to the United 
States rose by $S96,802,302 to $S369,- 
056,116, a gain of more than 36 percent. 
This carried the United States’ share of 
Malaya’s export trade from 48.5 percent 
to 63.2 percent. 

Aside from relatively small increases to 
Canada and Newfoundland, India and 
Hong Kong, shipments to most other 
markets fell off substantially. The de- 
clines to the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and the Union of South Africa are at- 
tributable primarily to shipping short- 
ages; those to Continental Europe to 
military developments; and those to 
Japan and China to the export controls 
which virtually shut off supplies of rubber 
and tin as well as other strategic mate- 
rials considered essential to Japanese 
war requirements. 


Burma 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Conditional Open General License 
Granted for Imports in Replacement of 
Reexrports.—The Government of Burma 
has granted an open general import li- 
cense, under specified conditions, for cer- 
tain imports in replacement of previously 
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reexported similar goods, according to a 
despatch of June 30, 1941, from Rangoon. 
Under this open general license, goods 
subject to import license may be im- 
ported from any country provided they 
are covered by a certificate from the 
Import Trade Controller that he is satis- 
fied that an equal amount of similar 
goods from the same country, previously 
jmported under special license, have been 
subsequently reexported to a destination 
outside Burma. The Controller must also 
certify that the person who made the 
reexportation or the original importer 
has a certificate from the Reserve Bank 
of India or from a person authorized by 
that Bank to deal in foreign exchange in 
Burma to the following effect: In the 
case of goods reexported to any country 
within the British Empire, that he has 
been authorized by the exchange control 
of that country to purchase sufficient 
foreign exchange to cover the cost of re- 
export and, in the case of goods reex- 
ported to any country outside the British 
Empire, that full payment has been re- 
ceived for the particular reexported 
goods in the currency of the country 
from which the goods were originally im- 
ported or in United States dollars. 
Imports under this open general license 
must be effected by the reexporter or, if 
he so authorizes, by the original importer. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Wheat Products Subject to 
Import Permit Requirements.—No wheat 
product may be imported into Canada 
nor taken out of customs warehouse, no 
processor May process any wheat grown 
outside of Canada, and no person shall 
transport into Canada wheat products 
or wheat grown outside of Canada, nor 
sell, buy, or take delivery of imported 
wheat or wheat products, without per- 
mission of the Canadian Wheat Board— 
under an order in council of August 12, 
1941, according to Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 30 (Revised) of September 
11, Ottawa. 

All applications for permission to im- 
port wheat products are required to be 
forwarded (in duplicate) by the im- 
porter direct to the Canadian Wheat 
Board, 423 Main Street, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, on Department of National Reve- 
nue form “Application for Permit to Im- 
port War Materials and Other Goods.” 
Entries will not be accepted unless ac- 
companied by the above application form 
bearing the approval of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The form is to be filed 
with the port copy of the entry and an 
endorsement “Canadian Wheat Board 
Permit No. — filed” placed on 
the departmental copy. 
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Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, 1941 


Attendance at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, Toronto, August 
22 to September 6, topped all pre- 
vious records with an estimated 
total of 2,100,000 visitors. The 
financial success of the 1941 exhi- 
bition both as to the management 
and the concessionaires was out- 
standing, and reflects the high 
state of retail purchasing power 
and free spending existing 
throughout Ontario. The large 
number of American visitors also 
contributed materially to its finan- 
cial success. 

The 1941 Canadian National 
Exhibition took for its keynote the 
Dominion’s war effort, and many 
fascinating revelations of actual 
war materials and methods at- 
tracted immense interest. A giant 
bomber; camouflage methods dem- 
onstrating how airdrome and in- 
dustrial plants are disguised; a 
small-arms manufacturing unit 
manned by actual workers; and 
machining operations on  25- 
pounder shells—these were among 
the main attractions. 

The list of foreign countries 
with exhibits at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition included Switz- 
erland, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. British manufactures, featur- 
ing English leather goods, tex- 
tiles, and food products, were 
represented. 











Peaches and Plums: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Canceled in Western Canada.* 

Cherries, Lettuce, and Green Beans: 
Seasonal Customs Valuations Canceled 
in All Canada.* 


Transport and Communication 


New Airport Opened.—The new airport 
at Dorval, a suburb of Montreal, was 
opened September 1 with the arrival of 
an eastbound Trans-Canada airliner at 
the field. 


Although considerable construction 
work still remains, two asphalt runways 
200 feet wide are already in operation, 
with a third to be ready shortly. Eight 
runways are planned, four sets of two 
parallel runways, 300 feet apart. The 
field is lighted by a 36-inch double-end 
beacon, largest at any Canadian airport. 
There are two modern radio ranges. 


At present only one hangar is in op- 
eration, but this is prepared to serve ships 
of the Trans-Canada Air Lines, North- 
east Airlines, Canadian Colonial Airways, 
and transient aircraft. A temporary 
control tower has been erected in the 
field. Still under construction is the 
administration building. 
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Ceylon 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Export and Import Restrictions Fur- 
ther Tightened.—Export licenses will be 
refused in Ceylon for shipments by ves- 
sels employed on charter parties not ap- 
proved by the Ministry of War Transport, 
according to a government notification 
of June 27, published in the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Gazette of June 28, 1941. 

The notification also warns importers 
that steps will be taken to prevent im- 
portation of goods in ships chartered 
without the approval of the Ministry of 
War Transport, either by withdrawing 
import licenses and detaining or confis- 
cating the goods or by refusal of authority 
for discharge of cargo. 

Importers and exporters are advised, in 
the case of Allied or neutral ships, to 
ascertain from the shipping lines’ agents 
the status of the charter parties, except 
where regular lines, known not to operate 
on charter, are concerned. 

Those who contemplate chartering 
ships or space are required, as an essen- 
tial preliminary, to indicate the terms of 
the proposed charter party to the Prin- 
cipal Collector of Customs for submission 
to the Ministry, of War Transport. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Most important 
change in the foreign-exchange situation 
during the 3 weeks ended August 30 was 
the steady increase in the curb rate for 
dollars, the selling rate advancing almost 
4 pesos in a month. One of the reasons 
given for this rise is the fear of further 
depreciation of the Chilean peso as a re- 
sult of the pending revaluation of the 
gold stock of the Central Bank. 

Exchange at 31 pesos to the dollar is be- 
ing released without delay; dollars at the 
export draft rate are still scarce, the aver- 
age delay being about 6 weeks. 

On August 5 wood and cognac and on 
August 14 mercury were added to the list 
of products the exchange from the expor- 
tation of which can be sold at the 31- 
peso-per-dollar rate. Additional prod- 
ucts exported to “agricultural dollar” 
countries (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 17, 1941), the exchange from 
which may be sold at the 31-peso rate, are 
as follows: Since July 8, books of all 
kinds; since August 21, agricultural ex- 
ports to Bolivia; since August 21, dry and 
salted casings; since August 29, cotton- 
seed cakes, sunflower meal in pellets, oil- 
seed cakes in general, oilseeds in meal 
form, and oilseed meal in form of pellets. 

Public-Works Program May be Fi- 
nanced by Copper Export Tar.—A pro- 
gram of public works to be completed 
during the next 5 years including high- 
ways, railways, irrigation projects, soil 
reclamation, etc., and involving the ex- 
penditure of 1,300,000,000 pesos, was an- 
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nounced July 2 by the Minister of 
Fomento. 

The Cabinet has now reportedly agreed 
on the type of project to be recommended 
to Congress. Evidently, the amount 
which the Government wishes to spend 
on extraordinary public works has been 
reduced to 1,000,000,000 pesos over a 3- 
year period. The measure is to be fi- 
nanced, according to reports, by a spe- 
cial export tax on copper which, it is 
estimated, will yield some 400,000,000 
pesos per year. 


Transport and Communication 


Government Expropriates Certain 
Railways.—A decree expropriating certain 
railways, now being operated by British 
capital in the Province of Tarapaca, has 
recently been issued by the Chilean 
Ministry of Fomento, according to recent 
press reports. The railways concerned 
are those between Pisagua and Negreiros, 
Negreiros and Noria, and from San Pablo 
to Buenaventura and Lagunas, a total 
of 350 miles of track. 

A committee has been appointed to fix 
the values of the expropriated property, 
which will be taken over in exchange for 
Chilean Government bonds. 

Reduced nitrate mining and commer- 
cial activity in Tarapaca Province made 
imminent the possibility of suspending 
operations. The company hoped the 
Chilean Government would purchase its 
trackage and equipment, but it appears 
that the Government was not anxious 
to make an outright purchase of railways 
which have long since ceased to be 
profitable. 

Expropriation became necessary be- 
cause: (1) the concessions for these rail- 
ways have either expired or are about to 
expire, (2) the management apparently 
did not wish to carry on operations, and 
(3) the Chilean Government did not wish 
to lay out the sum required for direct 


purchase. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Exchange limitations, continued lack 
of shipping space, and restrictions limit- 
ing the supply of materials from abroad, 
particularly the United States, place 
further burdens upon Shanghai’s econ- 
omy, which has long been hampered by 
restrictive Measures imposed upon its 
trade with the hinterland. 

Fuel shortages continue to face indus- 
try, and the probable further curtail- 
ment of industrial activity, together with 
hoarding and rising prices, is likely to 
cause unrest, though the food prcblem is 
not likely to become acute until early 
spring. 


LACK OF EXCHANGE IMPERILS TRADE 


Shanghai merchants remain confused 
by the perplexing exchange situation. 
Those receiving exchange allotments are 
concerned as to whether their require- 
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ments will be fully met, while merchants 
dealing in unfavored commodities face 
the problem of obtaining exchange 
cover, after their present limited ex- 
change holdings are exhausted; licensed 
banks are permitting such dealers to 
cover their bills from their own current 
holdings. 


NEW JAPANESE CIGARETTE COMPANY TO BE 
FORMED SOON IN CHINA 


Prices of major staple commodities in 
Shanghai, with the exception of rice, re- 
main at high levels. The Shanghai cus- 
toms has refused third-national coastal 
vessels the privilege of calling at Foo- 
chow, despite its recent evacuation by 
the Japanese. 

The Japanese press reports that, to 
unify production and distribution, six 
Japanese cigarette-manufacturing plants 
in Central China will be merged in Octo- 
ber into one company, with a capitaliza- 
tion of 30,000,000 yen, under the direct 
control of the Central China Liaison 
Office of the Asia Development Board. 


OUTLOOK IN MANCHURIA 


The cost of living in Hsinking, Man- 
churia, in May 1941 was 3.66 higher 
than in April, 16.34 percent higher than 
in May 1940, and 141.11 percent higher 
than the pre-hostilities level. Beginning 
August 1, 1941, sugar will be rationed 
throughout “Manchukuo.” 

The second 5-year plan, which will 
begin next year, includes increased pro- 
duction of coal and iron, and mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, to release farm labor 
for work in mines and factories. Also 
stressed is the fact that during the next 
5 years attempts must be made to raise 
more capital in Manchuria and less in 
Japan. 


Weather conditions in Manchuria have 
been reported as favorable for all crops, 
and the yield per acre may be higher 
than last year, though it is possible that 
the total acreage will be less. 

Formation of the Manchuria Agricul- 
tural Produce Corporation has been re- 
ported by the press. It will take over 
a number of companies and will be capi- 
talized at MY70,000,000, of which the 
“Manchukuo” government will supply 
MY66,500,000 and the Manchuria De- 
velopment Co. MY3,500,000. The cor- 
poration is to control the gathering, 
distribution, exporting, and importing of 
staple foodstuffs and oil-bearine agricul- 
tural products. 

Cereal-buying areas have been allotted 
to 18 concerns. Out of 15 Provinces, the 
firms of Mitsui and Mitsubishi have been 
given the monopoly in 7—and also in 
60 districts of 6 other Provinces. All 
other companies are allotted 2 Provinces 
and the remaining 42 districts in 6. 

The pig-iron output in “Manchukuo” 
in 1940 is reported as twice that of 1932 
and coal output 50 percent more. Pig- 
iron production in 1932 amounted to 
368,100 metric tons. If the report is cor- 
rect, it would mean production of pig 
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iron in 1940 of 736,000 tons and of coq] 
10,662,000 tons. It is believed, however, 
that coal production in Manchuria jn 
1940 was actually in excess of this figure. 

Efforts are being made to increase 
coal production, with special awards for 
miners and coolie bosses, and propa- 
ganda efforts among the workers empha. 
sizing the importance of production to 
the national economy. 


SHALE OIL 


The South Manchuria Railway Co,’s 
shale-oil plant at Eushun had a total in- 
come of 11,426,000 yen and a net profit 
of 1,019,000 yen during the fiscal year 
ended March 30, 1941. It has been de- 
cided to construct an additional plant at 
Fushun at a cost of 100,000,000 yen, of 
which 20,000,000 yen will be spent during 
the current fiscal year. This plant was 
started once before, but plans had to be 
given up because of the shortage of labor 
and material. It is now regarded as es- 
sential, however, that .the output of 
shale oil be doubled, and construction 
will be pushed again. 


MANCHURIA’S IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


It was originally planned to fix imports 
from Japan at a value of 870,000,000 yen, 
comprising 500,000,000 yen of general 
consumption goods, 320,000,000 yen of 
mobilization goods, and 50,000,000 yen of 
iron and other production goods. Owing 
to the unfavorable balance of Man- 
churian trade with Japan, consumption 
goods will be drastically cut down, and, 
as compared with last year, there will 
be only one-half as much bean paste, soy 
sauce, rice wine, starch, woolen goods, 
fresh vegetables, and fish, and 80 percent 
as much soap. If soybean exports to 
Japan fall off, these amounts will be 
further reduced. 


Exchange and Finance 


Position of National Currency 
Strengthened.—Refusal of licensed banks 
in Shanghai to deal further in exchange 
except at official rates has strengthened 
the position of the Chinese yuan against 
speculative operations for the first time 
since early March 1938. Although there 
are certain points that still need clari- 
fication, financial circles expect the sta- 
bilization board’s program to operate 
smoothly in due course. Importers of 
unfavored commodities are adversely af- 
fected, however, because of inability to 
obtain cover, while some exporters are 
finding it almost impossible to dispose 
of their bills at lower than official levels. 
The four Chinese Government banks are 
being permitted to apply for official ex- 
change in behalf of their clients, and it 
is believed that private Chinese commer- 
cial banks will be given similar permis- 
sion. 

Although official action apparently has 
dealt a blow to speculative financial mar- 
kets in Shanghai, there are still some 
private but unlicensed banks giving mer- 
chants cover at $U.S.0.04 27/32 for out- 
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standing bills, but such transactions are 
limited in number. 

Prices of Important Import Goods Vir- 
tually Stabilized.—The action of the sta- 
pilization board in making import cover 
available for such important import goods 
as rice, cotton, coal, and petroleum prod- 
ucts has for the time being stabilized 
prices of these commodities, though coal 
prices remain at record high levels, as 
hoarders believe the situation is not one 
of exchange but of availability of ship- 
ping space for transport of coal from 
points abroad to Shanghai. Prices of un- 
favored commodities must necessarily 
continue to rise under these circum- 
stances. 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Bank of 
Japan yen exchanged for fapi at the rate 
of 1 for 2.31, while Hua Hsing yuan was 
redeemable at Chinese yuan 2.05. The 
Shanghai customs gold unit was quoted 
at 5.872 yuan. 


Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Fapi was 
quoted at Tientsin on September 12, at 
$U.S.0.05 4g, and was lower in relation to 
the Federal Reserve Bank yuan, the lat- 
ter exchanging for national currency at 
the rate of 50.25 for 100. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Although seasonal declines occurred in 
some commercial centers of Colombia 
during August, general business condi- 
tions were “fair to good” throughout 
most of the country. Department-store 
sales were, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The trend, however, was toward lower- 
priced merchandise, in which field the 5- 
and-10-cent stores were taking a major 
share of the trade. Theater box-office 
receipts have been high, and it is rumored 
that another large motion-picture house 
will be constructed in Bogota at an esti- 
mated cost of 200,000 pesos. 

The automotive market continued ac- 
tive in Bogota, where good late-model 
used cars were at a premium; seasonal 
declines have been registered in other 
sections. Truck sales were good, and a 
shortage of this type of vehicle is ex- 
pected in the fall. Some concern is also 
voiced as regards the possibility of ob- 
taining springs, cork gaskets, and a num- 
ber of other replacement parts for the 
automotive trade. Except for heavy 
hardware, in which a speculative tend- 
ency was apparent during the month, 
and a shortage of certain plumbing sup- 
plies, stocks in general were fair to 
heavy and the demand normal. 

Sales of consumer goods were main- 
tained at fair levels despite gradually in- 
creasing prices in the supplying markets. 
Canned foods from the United States 
continued to hold a leading place, sup- 
ported by a shortage of fresh fruit and 
vegetables resulting from a deficiency of 
rainfall in certain sections. Drug stores 
appeared to be well stocked, mainly with 
United States goods, and were enjoying 
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normal business despite increasing 
prices. 
Collections were good, and credit 


during the month was easy though 
conservative. 

Gold production was maintained at 
high levels. 


BANANA DISEASE COMBATTED—RECORD 
SUGAR CROP 


The northern part of the Republic was 
still in need of rain, but it was too early 
to forecast the effect of this on the cot- 
ton crop. There has been no change in 
the banana situation, but plans have 
been formulated whereby combatting of 
the sigatoka disease will be undertaken 
on a large scale by the Magdalena Fruit 
Co. (subsidiary of a large U. S. Com- 
pany). Statement of material needed 
for this project has been filed with the 
Government for the purpose of obtain- 
ing priority permits in the United States. 

While a deficiency of rain has affected 
the cane crop in some sections, sugar 
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production will reportedly reach a record 
of 1,000,000 quintals. Imports of refined 
sugar are expected, however, to be main- 
tained at previous levels. Exports of 
coffee will probably be resumed in Sep- 
tember in anticipation of an early crop, 
expected to be up to that of last year. 


INDUSTRY’S PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS 


Domestic industrial output was main- 
tained at high levels during the month, 
notwithstanding increasing difficulty in 
obtaining raw materials and other 
needed supplies. Textile mills are still 
suffering from a shortage of dyes, raw 
silk, and necessary replacements for 
machinery. Many of the mills are be- 
hind with their orders. The situation in 
the Far East has also caused them much 
concern, and inability of U. S. manufac- 
turers to deliver rayon is a serious prob- 
lem for the spinners. The soft-drink and 
local tanning industries need raw 


materials. 
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Production of cement is reported to 


have declined slightly, by reason of a 
shortage of reinforcing bars for the 
building trade, but road and paving pro- 
grams which should get under way dur- 
ing the next 30 to 60 days are expected 
to provide an added outlet. 

The construction of the Marmoles 
Cementos del Nare plant has been com- 
pleted, and it is expected to start opera- 
tions within the next 30 to 60 days. The 
Bogota power enterprise placed in service 
at the close of the month the first of two 
newly installed 10,000-kilowatt genera- 
tors; the second will be available within 
a short time. Several new hydroelectric 
plants have been proposed. A “panela’”’ 
(brown-sugar) factory is in process of 
expansion in the Department of Caldas, 
and a representative has recently left 
for the United States to purchase centrif- 
ugals for the production of refined sugar 
as well. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Corporation Law: Decree Regulating 
Corporation Fees.—Fees to be paid by 
corporations in the country for the sec- 
ond 6 months of 1941 were announced on 
August 14, 1941, when the Diario Oficial 
of Bogota published the text of decree 
No. 7 of July 29, 1941. The total real 
assets of corporations falling under this 
decree come to 624,035,133 pesos for this 
6-month period. 

For the purposes of this tax all corpo- 
rations were arbitrarily divided into three 
classifications by Law 58 of 1931. Cor- 
porations in each classification pay a con- 
tribution which consists of a fixed 
percentage calculated on the amount of 
real assets. The present decree provides 
for payments of 22 centavos, 18 centavos, 
and 10 centavos per 1,000 pesos in the 
three categories. 


Law 58 of 1931, which went into force 
on September 1, 1937, established the 
Superintendency of Corporations to 
supervise all corporations with the ex- 
ception of banking establishments. 

The funds necessary for maintenance 
of the Superintendency are provided by 
a contribution to be exacted from the 
companies with the approval of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. This con- 
tribution consists of a percentage fixed 
by the Superintendent, with the approval 
of the Ministry, and calculated on the 
amount fo real assets of the corporations. 
One-half of the contribution is collected 
each 6 months. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Habana Customs Collections, August.— 
Collections at the Habana customhouse 
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during August 1941 totaled 2,183,000 
pesos, compared with 1,884,000 in August 
1940. 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


DANISH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 
1940 


The Danish Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety (Faellesforeningen for Danmarks 
Brugsforeninger) generally known as 
F. D. B., reported total sales in 1940 at 
221,610,000 crowns, an increase of 5,445,- 
000 crowns over 1939. Industrial con- 
cerns operated by F. D. B. reported that 
the value of their production dropped 
from 65,120,000 crowns in 1939 to 62,- 
131,000 in 1940. (These production fig- 
ures are included in the total volume of 
sales of the society.) 

Consumer societies affiliated with the 
F. D. B. numbered 1935 on December 31, 
1940, an increase of 8 during the year. 
Their estimated membership is placed at 
393,780; in 1939 it was 347,800. 

[Additional details regarding the 1940 oper- 


ations of F. D. B. are available in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


The months of August, September, 
October, and November are the “dead” 
or off season in the Dominican Republic, 
because the four most important export 
products, raw sugar, cacao, molasses, and 
coffee, have been harvested and largely 
disposed of. The lack of activity in this 
period is reflected in the general busi- 
ness of the country, which declines con- 
siderably until activities are renewed 
toward the latter part of November and 
during the month of December. 

General trade conditions in the Re- 
public since the beginning of the year 
have been fairly satisfactory—poor con- 
ditions in some areas having been nearly 
offset by better-than-average trade in 
other sections of the country. The same 
situation has prevailed among individual 
business firms, declines in sales in some 
lines being balanced by increased activity 
in others. 

Banks report that collections and obli- 
gations are being met satisfactorily by 
merchants, but that there is a decided 
tendency to slowness. Collections dur- 
ing July were abnormally light, having 
dropped approximately 40 percent com- 
pared with June. This was due to the 
fact that earlier in the year merchants 
stocked up heavily in anticipation of ris- 
ing prices so that collections in June 
were unusually heavy. 

Since the economic welfare of the 
Dominican Republic depends on exports 
of agricultural products, it is pertinent 
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to analyze the current position of the 
country’s chief products. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, tota] 
exports amounted to 466,411,016 kilo. 
grams, valued at $8,402,768, compared 
with 444,165,334 kilograms, valued at 
$13,264,217, for the corresponding 1949 
period. In 1941 bananas and sugar de. 
creased in volume but decreased propor. 
tionately more by value. Cacao, corn, 
gold, and refined sugar increased in yo]. 
ume, but decline in value. Coffee, mo. 
lasses, rice, and starch increased in 
volume and, proportionately, even more 
in value. 

Of the 12 principal products under dis- 


cussion, 4, cacao, cattle, gold, and starch, 


are being exported at a total value above 
their previous 10-year average, and 6 
products, coffee, corn, molasses, raw 
sugar, refined sugar, and tobacco, are be- 
low their previous 10-year averages, 
Bananas and rice were exported for the 
first time within the last 2 or 3 years, 
The export value of bananas, per bunch, 
has declined, while the export value of 
rice has increased. 

Even though the value of total exports 
as of June 30, 1941, is $4,861,449 below 
the same period last year, the actual vol- 
ume of exports is up 22,246 metric tons, 
despite the fact that sugar shipments 
declined nearly 97,000 metric tons. 

Fluctuations in the value of sugar do 
not affect the economic life of the Dom- 
inican Republic unduly because the sums 
invested in mills and plantations are so 
large that cultivation, maintenance, and 
grinding operations, even though severely 
restricted during some years, go on re- 
gardless of profit from production. As 
a result, the amount of money put into 
circulation by this industry does not vary 
greatly from year to year. 

The same is true of the income to the 
Dominican Government from the sugar 
industry. So long as approximately the 
same volume of raw-Ssugar exports is 
maintained, the revenue to the Govern- 
ment remains proportionately the same. 

Consequently, when sugar is elimi- 
nated from the export picture the re- 
maining trade totals for the first half of 
1940 and 1941, respectively, are 125,665 
metric tons valued at $2,937,301 for 1940 
as compared with 244,746 metric tons 
valued at $4,724,258 for 1941. This is an 
increase of 119,081 metric tons exported, 
or a gain of 95 percent in volume, and an 
increase in value of $1,786,947, or 61 
percent. 

During the first 6 months of 1940, 
sugar accounted for 72 percent of the 
bulk and 78 percent of the value of total 
Dominican exports. In 1941 these pro- 
portions dropped to 48 percent and 44 
percent, respectively. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


United States Dollar Funds: Must Be 
Declared and Transactions Authorized— 
United States dollars held in Egypt or 
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abroad in any form whatsoever, whether 
jn currency, other forms of payment, or 
some form of credit, as well as stocks or 
other negotiable securities in United 
States dollars, must be declared within 
a certain period and under such condi- 
tions as Shall be established by a regu- 
jation of the Ministry of Finance, 
according to an Egyptian Military Decree 
published in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 11, 1941. 

The declaration may be required by a 
regulation of the Ministry of Finance in 
respect of the funds above defined which 
were possessed or held in any form what- 
soever on a date to be fixed by the regula- 
tion and not to be prior to September 
1, 1931. All funds held on the date fixed, 
as well as every transaction effected sub- 
sequently, must be disclosed. 

No dollar funds or securities shall be 
the subject of any transfer or operation 
without previous authorization from the 
Minister of Finance. The latter may ex- 
tend the measures described above to 
funds in other foreign currencies. 

Failure to make a declaration during 
the prescribed time or the making of a 
false declaration shall be punished by 
a fine. If the violation has been know- 
ingly committed with the view to con- 
cealing funds, the penalty shall be 
imprisonment or a fine or both. 

Life-Insurance Policies: Subject to Ex- 
port Permit.—Life-insurance policies have 
been added to the list of articles which 
may not be exported from Egypt without 
a permit from the Ministry of Finance, 
according to a decree published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 23, 1941, and 
effective on that date. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Regulations Gov- 
erning Standards and Marking.—Regu- 
lations regarding the quality and 
contents of alcoholic beverages sold in 
Egypt are contained in a military decree 
published in the Journal Officiel of April 
14, 1941. 

Beer must conform to the following 
specifications: light beer must have a 
percentage of alcohol not less than 2% 
percent by weight and a degree of fer- 
mentation not less than 50 percent; 
medium (“export” or unspecified) beer 
must have a percentage of alcohol not 
less than 3 percent by weight and a 
degree of fermentation not less than 50 
percent; strong (“double malt”) beer 
must have a percentage of alcohol not 
less than 342 percent by weight and a 
degree of fermentation not less than 44 
percent. 

The alcoholic content of other bever- 
ages must meet the following specifica- 
tions: grape wine, not less than 7 per- 
cent by volume nor greater than 16 per- 
cent by volume, except in the case of 
sweet wines, the alcoholic content of 
which may vary between 12 percent and 
22 percent; other wines or ciders not less 
than 3 percent by volume; whisky, not 
less than 40 percent by volume; brandy, 
not less than 38 percent by volume; rum, 
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not less than 65 percent by volume; gin, 
not less than 36 percent by volume. 

Beer, whisky, brandy, and rum may 
not contain any foreign coloring mate- 
rial. The false labeling of alcoholic bev- 
erages is prohibited. No wine may be 
sold under the name of “champagne” ex- 
cept that made in the Province of 
Champagne. The name “cognac” may 
be given only to brandy made in the 
Province of Cognac. 


EI Salvador 


Commercial Law Digests 


Exclusion of Certain Foreigners.— 
Basing its authority cn Article 55 of the 
Constitution, the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment has recently issued Decree No. 39 
(July 25, 1941) to “promote the welfare 
of the small businessman” in favor of 
purely Salvadoran nationals. As a re- 
sult of the decree, Arabs, Palestinians, 
Turks, Chinese, Lebanese, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Hindus, and Armenians 
are prohibited from establishing stores, 
drug stores, shops, retail groceries, work- 
shops, industrial plants, chemical or 
pharmaceutical laboratories, agricultural 
or cattle-raising industries, and, in gen- 
eral, all classes of commercial or indus- 
trial enterprises, whether they are the 
property of or managed by individuals 
belonging to the above races. The exclu- 
sion persists irrespective of the nation- 
ality which such individuals have or may 
acquire; they are also excluded from 
participating as partners. 

No branches or agencies of businesses 
already established may be opened if 
they are the property of individuals com- 
ing within the prohibited races. How- 
ever, there seems to be an exception to 
the prohibition, in that the mayor of a 
town may permit the establishment of 
an excluded business upon authorization 
of the Director of Taxes. Consequently, 
it could be inferred that where the owner 
of the business would become a heavy 
taxpayer and the refusal to allow the 
business to open would prove financially 
detrimental to the community, an excep- 
tion could be made. 

A fine of 200 colones is provided for 
infringement of the law—applicable also 
to any municipal mayor who fails to 
obtain the prior authorization just 


mentioned. 
Finland 


Economic Conditions 


Centralization of Government Pur- 
chases—A Finnish official purchasing 
office, with authority to centralize and 
supervise purchase and service contracts 
let by other Government institutions, and 
to make purchases for their account 
where desirable, has been established by 
a law and an ordinance of April 19, 1941, 
published as Finlands Forfattningssam- 
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ling Nos. 265 and 266 (respectively) on 
that date, effective at once. The pur- 
chase of fuel and agricultural products 
and of some military supplies is, how- 
ever, not covered by the powers conferred. 

This organization is to be conducted on 
business principles by a board of at least 
five members (with two alternates), 
three of whom must represent Govern- 
ment agencies. It is to report annually 
to the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry concerning its operations. It is 
intended to establish standard types, 
make price and other market informa- 
tion available to the interested Govern- 
ment agencies, and place orders in 
conformity with the production capacity 
of and developments in domestic industry. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Watch Movements, Centrifugal Pumps, 
Electric Motors, Transformers: Transit- 
Permit Requirements on Swiss Articles 
Slightly Relared.—The list of Swiss prod- 
ucts for which special transit permits 
(“certificats d’accompagnement”) are re- 
quired for transit through France to third 
countries has been amended, effective 
from August 10, 1941, according to notice 
No. 6728 of August 8, published in the 
Bulletin Douanier of August 12-15. 

The revised items on this list are as 
follows (former wording in parentheses) : 

Item Ex 499, completely finished move- 
ments, whether smoothed, polished, gilt, 
silvered, nickeled, coated, or varnished, 
destined for watches for automobiles or 
airplanes, or for complicated watches, or 
for pocket counters of all kinds (Item 
499, completely finished movements, as 
above, destined for any watches); 

Ex 510 B, compressors without piston 
(510 B, centrifugal pumps and compres- 
sors without piston) ; 

Ex 524 A, dynamo-electric machines, 
except machines for alternating current 
weighing 200 kilograms and less per unit, 
industrial electric transformers weighing 
more than 500 kilograms per unit; ma- 
chines called “current converters” weigh- 
ing more than 200 kilograms per unit 
(524 A, dynamo-electric machines and 
industrial electric transformers) . 

Ex 525 bis I-2, transformers for elec- 
tric measuring apparatus, except those 
weighing 500 kilograms and less per unit 
(525 bis I-2, transformers for electric 
measuring apparatus) . 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 9, 1940, May 3 and September 13, 1941, 
for previous announcements concerning 
transit of Swiss goods through France; and 
of October 5, 1940, and September 13, 1941, 
for similar announcements concerning transit 
through Germany and Italy.] 

Oilseeds: Import and _ Distribution 
Group Established.* 
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French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment of Indochina Debis.—Provi- 
sion for the settlement of certain debts 
drawn in foreign currency has been 
made by governmental order of June 26, 
published in the Journal Officiel de 
l’Indochine Francaise of July 4 1941. The 
order follows provisions contained in the 
French law of February 8, 1941, and pro- 
vides the following regulations: 

When a sum is due to a foreign na- 
tional by a French national and the 
Office des Changes (Exchange Office) 
deems its payment is in accordance with 
existing regulations, even if no exchange 
permit for payment is issued, the debtor 
is required to deposit the sum due with 
the Office des Changes. If the amount 
is drawn in a currency other than the 
French franc, the payment must be made 
in francs on the basis of its selling rate 
on the due date as fixed by the exchange 
stabilization fund. 

Payment must also be made to the 
Office des Changes when the liquidation 
of a debt, previously authorized by that 
Office, has become impossible owing to 
circumstances beyond the debtor’s con- 
trol, such as when a country has issued 
regulations requiring that payments be 
made in its own currency. Further, pay- 
ment must be made on the maturity date, 
otherwise interest will be charged to the 
benefit of the Office without prejudice to 
fines provided in the law—that is, fines 
of from 100 to 50,000 francs, or equal to 
the amount due if over 50,000 francs. 

The debtor may be granted an exten- 
sion of time upon submitting to the 
Office des Changes sufficient evidence to 
justify such action. He may also be 
wholly or partially exempted from pay- 
ing the amount due if there exist spe- 
cial reasons for such exemption, as when 
the debtor has purchased a reserve of 
foreign exchange which cannot be ac- 
tually remitted to the foreign creditor 
because of the freezing of French assets 
in a foreign country. 

The deposit by the debtor of the 
amount due with the Office des Changes 
releases him from his liabilities with the 
creditor. The money paid will be held 
by that Office until such time as condi- 
tions may permit the transfer of the 
funds to the creditor. 

This order does not apply to the Leased 
Territory of Kwangchowwan, in China. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Commission Created to Study 
Questions Relative to Importation and 
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Exportation at Tome.—A port commis- 
sion has been created in French Togo- 
land, charged with examining questions 
relative to importation or exportation 
of products by the port of Tome, by order 
No. 325 of July 1, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of July 16. 

The commission is to serve as a Co- 
ordination between the section of mari- 
time transports, the wharf service, the 
economic services of the territory, and 
the chamber of commerce. 


Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


August Haitian trade did not experi- 
ence the usual seasonal dullness. Ship- 
ments of bananas, sisal, and coffee con- 
tinued at high levels, and stocks of raw 
sugar and raw cotton were being mar- 
keted. Sales of coffee for the quota year 
beginning October 1 are proceeding sat- 
isfactorily at good prices. There was 
an unusually heavy movement in teztile 
lines. 

Wholesalers of hardware and plumbing 
fixtures report a similar activity. They 
are, however, experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining supplies from the United 
States, and their stocks are being de- 
pleted rapidly. 

The retail trade also reports an unusu- 
ally high turn-over for August. Pur- 
chases beyond normal requirements, in 
anticipation of price increases, are said 
to be the cause of the heavy buying. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The value of Haitian foreign commerce 
during the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1941, 
amounted to $11,455,362, compared with 
$11,787,769 for the comparable period 
of the last fiscal year. Imports were 
valued at $6,225,974, and exports at 
$5,229,388, the excess of imports over 
exports amounting to $996,586 against 
$2,096,121 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the last fiscal year. A decrease 
in import values of $714,971 and an in- 
crease in declared export values of $383,- 


564 were responsible for the more 
balanced trade position. Because of 
probable advance coffee shipments 


chargeable to next year’s quota, higher 
export values and lower import values 
are anticipated during the remaining 2 
months of the fiscal year. 

Coffee continued to be the chief export 
crop of Haiti, accounting for 38 percent 
of the total declared export values dur- 
ing the first 10 months of this fiscal year. 
Bananas were second, with a total of 
23 percent; followed by sisal, with 13 
percent; sugar, with 8 percent; and cot- 
ton, with 7 percent. The United States 
was Haiti’s main customer, taking 87.8 
percent of the total exports; followed by 
the British Empire, principally Canada, 
with 6.4 percent, and Japan, with 4.5 
percent. 

Haiti’s leading imports were cotton 
piece goods, 29 percent of the total; food 
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products and beverages, 14 percent; fo]. 
lowed by chemical and pharamaceutica] 
products, machinery, metals and meta] 
products, etc. The United States con. 
tinued to be the principal source of sup- 
ply for Haitian imports and during the 
first 10-month period supplied 83.8 per. 
cent; followed by Great Britain, with 85 
percent; Japan, with 3.3 percent; and the 
Netherlands, with 1.9 percent. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES 


Government revenues for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year were 
reported to have been $4,477,787, or only 
$231,711 less than those of the same 
period of last year. Government budg- 
etary expenditures, not including ex. 
penditures under’ the _ public-works 
program, were reported to have been 
$4,034,258, or $769,346 less than those 
during the equivalent period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Collections on hand as of July 31, 1941, 
totaled $302,739, including past-due col- 
lections, amounting to $128,944. The to- 
tal collections on hand were $12,131 less 
than a year ago and past-due collections 
were $38,014 less. 

Current loans and discounts payable 
in Haiti totaled $777,064 as of August 19, 
1941, or $75,613 less than on the same day 
last year. Past-due loans and discounts 
payable in Haiti amounted to $13,057, or 
$9,668 less than a year ago. 

The total amount of currency in cir- 
culation as of August 19, 1941, including 
gourde notes, nickel and copper, was re- 
ported to have been $2,756,598, an in- 
crease of $425,753 over the amount on 
August 19, 1940, and $566,692 greater 
than on August 19, 1939. 

Credit terms continue to be “tight” 
and collections are ‘“‘normal to slow.” 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


The business situation in the central 
and southern regions remained depressed 
during July, owing in part to delays in 
obtaining needed imports. The impos- 
sibility of obtaining tertiles and other 
merchandise from Japan because of the 
lack of shipping facilities and the recent 
freezing of Nipponese funds in the United 
States caused Honduran wholesale mer- 
chants to seek similar products in the 
United States to round out their stocks. 

Conditions in the La Ceiba area were 
normal, with the total monthly volume 
of retail trade slowly rising. 


In the Puerto Cortes trading area busi- 
ness was brisk, a stimulus to business 
being provided by increased banana ship- 
ments and larger local coffee shipments 
at higher prices. Construction, too, has 
been active in this section. 

Collections were normal during July 
in central and southern Honduras, and 
better than normal in the La Ceiba and 
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puerto Cortes areas. Credits were tight 
throughout the country. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana shipments during July of 
1,344,425 stems represented a decrease 
of 10 percent from the June level of 
1,493,366 stems, but were about the same 
as those for the comparable month of 
July 1940. Banana exports have reached 
their seasonal peak and are now declin- 
jng gradually. Exports of gold and other 
precious metals amounted to approxi- 
mately $241,585 in July, an increase of 
5.7 percent over June’s level of $228,380. 

Coffee exports for the country as a 
whole continued to decline, though better 
prices were being received than hitherto. 
In July, 2,185 bags of 60 kilograms were 
shipped, all to the United States—14.4 
percent less than June shipments of 
9.552 bags, but 113 percent more than 
for July 1940. Shipments will continue 
to decline during the coming months, 
in consequence of seasonal factors. Tne 
United States import quota for Honduran 
coffee was 70.5 percent filled as of July 5. 

Approximately three-fourths of Hon- 
duran imports during July were from the 
United States, the remainder from El 
Salvador and Great Britain. Monthly 
detailed import figures are not available 
until the end of the fiscal year. 


India 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Trade-Marks Registry Issues First 
Report—A total of 18,383 trade marks 
were deposited at Calcutta and Bombay 
during the 4 months September 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1940, according to an official 
report of the new Trade Marks Reg'stry. 

To facilitate deposit of trade marks, a 
registry office was established in the Pat- 
ent Office at Calcutta, and a branch of 
the registry was opened at Bombay Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. The number of trade 
marks deposited at the Registry at Cal- 
cutta during the 4 months was 14,196, 
and 208 applications relating to non- 
textile goods were transferred from the 
Bombay office to the Calcutta office. 
Certificates of deposit were issued in re- 
spect of 465 applications; the remaining 
applications were under examination at 
the end of the year. 

The deposited marks are being classi- 
fied according to the classification rec- 
ommended by the International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial 
Property held in London in 1934. After 
the classification is completed, the clas- 
sified lists will be open to inspection by 
the public at both the Calcutta and 
Bombay offices of the Registry. 

The number of trade marks deposited 
at Bombay to the end of December 1940 
was 4,187. All applications having to 
do with tertiie trade marks, whether 
they are deposited at the Bombay office 
or at the Calcutta office of the Registry 
are being examined at the former office. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


On August 29 the Cabinet approved 
the revised production expansion plan for 
the current fiscal year, calling for more 
aggressive development of Japan’s own 
resources of vital materials for national 
defense, attainment of self-sufficiency in 
important machinery and equipment, 
and increased transportation facilities. 
An ordinance for the organization of key 
industries was promulgated the follow- 
ing day—being designed to accelerate 
establishment of control associations for 
coal, machinery, metals, chemicals, ce- 
ment, foreign trade, shipping and ship- 
building industries. 


RESTRICTIONS ON KEROSENE AND 
GASOLINE 


Distribution of kerosene to sightseeing 
busses, department-store trucks, and all 
other vehicles operated for nonurgent 
purposes was suspended on September 1. 
Prohibition of the use of gasoline by 
busses, taxis, ard privately owned cars, 
previously announced to be effective Sep- 
tember 1, was extended to September 10. 


CoTTON SPINNERS TO CLOSE Many PLANTS 


A plan has been adopted by the Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association (say press re- 
ports) reducing the number of factories 
in operation by 50 percent, as a result 
of the current adverse position of the 
export market. The membership of this 
Association normally prcduces more than 
90 percent of Japan’s cotton piece goods 
and yarns for export. 


REDUCTION IN RAW-SILK OUTPUT 
SUGGESTED 


The Silk Control Co. has reportedly 
suggested a curtailment in silk produc- 
tion by 100,000 bales, or 18.2 percent of 
the scheduled total output—to effect a 
better balance between demand and 
supply. 


COMMODITY PRICE ADVANCE CONTINUES 


The Central Price Fixing Committee 
announced on August 28 an increase in 
Official prices of industrial chemicals, 
ranging from 2 to 14 percent. Continued 
upward trend in the general commodity 
price level is indicated by the wholesale 
price index of the Ministry of Commerce, 
which registered a 1.5 percent gain in 
July over June and an advance of 9.5 
percent compared with July 1940. Liv- 
ing costs in July, according to Asahi, 
advanced 3 percent over June. 


Rice Crop SMALLER, POTATO YIELD 
HIGHER 


Crop estimates announced by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture indicate a 2 percent 
decline in the current rice crop com- 
pared with last year and a drop of 9.6 
percent compared with the previous 
5-year average. The latest complete 
estimate of the wheat crop for Japan 
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Proper places output at 11,773,000 koku, 
or 10 percent below the 1940 crop. (1 
koku=5.12 bushels). Barley and naked- 
barley production estimates, however, 
indicate increases of 4.2 percent and 12 
percent, respectively, over last year, 
while the potato yield is expected to be 
19 percent higher than in 1940. 


Exchange and Finance 


Actual General Account Receipts and 
Expenditures, 1940-41 Fiscal Year.—Ac- 
tual receipts on general account during 
the 1940-41 fiscal year totaled 6,445,000,- 
000 yen, and actual expenditures 5,860,- 
000,000 yen, according to a _ recent 
announcement by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Budget estimates for 1940-41, in- 
cluding two supplementary budgets, 
provided for general-account revenues 
and expenditures of 6,097,331,434 yen. 

Ordinary revenues accounted for 3,780,- 
000,000 yen and extraordinary revenues 
2,665,000,000 yen. Ordinary tax revenues 
totaled 2,916,000,000 yen during the 1940- 
41 fiscal year, an increase of 792,000,000 
yen over 1939-40. This gain was attrib- 
utable chiefly to a rise of 600,000,000 yen 
in income-tax receipts. 

Actual general-account expenditures 
for 1940-41 consisted of ordinary expendi- 
tures of 2,554,000,000 yen and extraor- 
dinary expenditures of 3,306,000,000 yen. 
Expenditures on “China Incident” ac- 
count for the 1940-41 fiscal period were 
authorized at approximately 5,460,000,000 


Netiicdliesil West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Since the entry of the Netherlands into 
the war, Curacao has depended increas- 
ingly upon the United States for its im- 
port requirements. U.S. food products, 
already well known in Curacao, are par- 
ticularly sought, since much of the food 
consumed locally is imported. During 
the June 1941 quarter the trade in food 
products was steady, but trade in cloth- 
ing was dull, as were also sales of tourists’ 
goods. 

Total imports from the United States 
during the entire year 1940 amounted to 
$16,739,000, against $17,025,000 in 1939. 
Exchange in unlimited amount is avail- 
able for imports from the United States, 
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and no delays are experienced in remit- 
tances on this account, though it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
exchange for business or vacation travel. 

Imports of crude petroleum and ex- 
ports of refined petroleum account for 
more than 80 percent by value of the 
foreign trade of the Netherlands West 
Indies. 

Chief agricultural crop of the Nether- 
lands West Indies is aloes, all of which 
is now being exported to the United 
States. The total production of aloes 
during the June quarter of 1941 
amounted to 2,300 cases, 1,500 of which 
were produced in Aruba and 800 in 
Bonaire. During the June quarter of 
1940 the production of aloes amounted 
to only 1,100 cases and total exports to 
300 cases. Prices have been rising 
steadily. 


DoMEsSTIC INDUSTRY 


Operation of the plant of the Cura- 
caosche Petroleum Industrie, Maatschap- 
pij (Shell Oil Co.) at Curacao ‘(Em- 
mastad) and that of the Lago Oil & 
Transport Co., Limited (subsidiary of a 
United States oil company) at Aruba 
continued at a favorable level during the 
June quarter. 

At the plant of the Curacaosche Pe- 
troleum Industrie Maatschappij con- 
struction has been begun on a large dry- 
dock to take care of the many large 
vessels that call at Curacao in need of 
repairs. It is expected that this drydock, 
which will be capable of taking ships up 
to 600 feet in length, will be finished in 
about 9 months. At present this port has 
no such facilities. A United States firm 
is understood to have the construction 
contract. 


CONSTRUCTION—MINING PRODUCTION 


Shortage of private houses in Curacao 
has stimulated residential building, 
which has been going on at an increasing 
rate for the past several years. Nearly 
all building materials are now imported 
from the United States. 

The phosphate mines at Newport, near 
Curacao, operated throughout the June 
quarter, employing about 300 men. All 
phosphate shipments went to England 
for soil fertilization. 


TARIFF CHANGES—FINANCIAL MEASURES 


On April 1, 1941, there became effec- 
tive an increase of 10 percent of the cus- 
toms duties then in force. Increased 
taxes also became effective on local sales 
of gasoline, on telephone and water bills 
and other services, and on income-tax 
payments. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation, August.—No 
changes of importance in the foreign- 
exchange situation occurred during Au- 
gust. .The amount available is unknown, 
but from the regularity with which ex- 
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change permits were granted, there ap- 
peared to be no unusual deficiency in the 
amount available to the Exchange Com- 
mission. Because of the cessation of 
coffee shipments in August, the volume 
of exchange entering the country de- 
clined and is expected to decrease 
progressively until the new crop is sold. 

The exchange authorities maintained 
their cautious attitude and issued ex- 
change permits with deliberation; how- 
ever, reports indicate that the issuance 
of permits increased somewhat during 
the past 2 months. 

The sizable amount of unpaid drafts 
held by the banks and applying to mer- 
chandise imported in 1940 is being re- 
duced. The reduction is of a progressive 
character and apparently represents a 
desire on the part of the authorities to 
bring that total to as low a point as pos- 
sible without jeopardizing the normal 
import trade of the country through a 
shortage of foreign exchange. 


Panama 


Commercial Law Digests 


Cancellation of Government Con- 
tracts—Notice again has been given 
through the press that within 30 days the 
National Government will examine all 
contracts held by individuals, firms, or 
corporations with the Government or its 
municipalities, under authority of the 
new constitution which provides for such 
revisions or annulments as may be 
deemed in the national interest. 

Foreign-owned utility corporations are 
among those whose contracts will be ex- 
amined by the Ministry of Finance and 
Treasury, and it is stated in official 
quarters that if, within the stipulated 
period, contractors do not submit their 
contracts for examination and revision, 
the authorities will proceed without the 
sanction of the interested parties. 

In such cases, the Ministry may make 
whatever changes may be considered 
necessary or convenient—possibly de- 
creeing the annulment of those which 
it considers should be terminated. A 
large number of outstanding contracts 
and concessions are understood to have 
been examined. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Traffic Registers Sharp Expansion 
in 1940-41.—The number of incoming 
and outgoing passengers cleared through 
Canal Zone airports in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941, totaled 21,020—an 
increase of 62 percent over the 12,981 
recorded for the preceding fiscal year. 
The following figures all show sharp 
increases: Air express and mail carried— 
1939-40, 361,868 pounds; 1940-41, 655,401 
pounds; increase, 293,533. Passengers 
cleared—1939—40, 12,981; 1940-41, 21,020; 
gain, 8,039. Aircraft cleared from Canal 


Zone airports—1939-40, 2,840; 1940-41, 
4,670; gain, 1,830. The figures for 


1940-41 include all aircraft in regularly 
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scheduled air-line services, plus private 
civil aircraft of United States and foreign 
registry and foreign military aircraft. 
At the present time it is stated that the 
passenger schedules for air transport 
lines serving the area are inadequate, and 
immediate improvement in this situation 
is improbable, owing to the inability of 
air lines to obtain additional equipment, 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metals: Reexportation Prohibited— 
Reexportation of metals in general, 
whether or not in industrialized form, 
was prohibited in Paraguay by a decree 
(No. 8,155) dated August 7, 1941, and 
effective upon publication in the Gaceta 
Oficial, August 8, 1941, Asuncion. The 
decree exempts containers, reexportation 
of which may be authorized by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Commerce, and In- 
dustry, subject to the requirements of 
commerce. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement With U. S. S. R. 
Signed.—A payments agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the U. S. S. R. 
was signed and became effective on Au- 
gust 16. It provides that the two gov- 
ernments agree to deliver goods to one 
another at world prices with contracts in 
sterling. All payments will be made 
through an account in the Bank of Eng- 
land in the name of the State Bank of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Repayment of the Russian indebtedness 
under the 1936 export credit guaranty 
may be made through this account. The 
account shall be balanced quarterly. 

Any debit balance shall be discharged 
as follows: (a) 40 percent by sterling 
received by the State Bank of the U. &. 
S. R. by the sale to the Bank of England 
of United States dollars or gold or by the 
delivery of platinum up to _ Specified 
amounts; sales of United States dollars 
shall be made at the official middle rate 
of exchange for United States dollars in 
London on the day of sale; sales of gold 
shall be made at the official price of gold 
in the United States on the day of sale. 
(b) 60 percent in sterling advanced by 
the British Government to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S. S. R. 

Any credit balance shall be at the free 
disposal of the State Bank of the U. S. 
S. R. Total advances by the British 
Government shall not exceed £10,000,000 
unless through agreement after future 
negotiations. The amount of each ad- 
vance shall be repayable in sterling or 
United States dollars at the option of 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. Pay- 
ment shall be made in five equal annual 
instalments, the first at the end of the 
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third year. Interest on the advances 
shall be 3 percent per annum. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Commerce in _ Postage 
Stamps.—All postage stamps imported 
jnto or exported from the United King- 
dom must pass through an official con- 
trol operated by the British Philatelic 
Association, according to an announce- 
ment by the Board of Trade, August 5, 
1941. All stamps imported into the 
United Kingdom must be addressed to 
the person for whom they are intended 
jn care of the British Philatelic Asso- 
ciation, 3 Berners Street, London, which 
will forward them to the addressee pro- 
vided certain regulations have been com- 
plied with. 

Cork Imported from any Source, Bones 
Imported from the British Empire: Open 
General Import Licenses Revoked.—The 
existing open general license for impor- 
tation from any source of cork, raw, 
granulated, shavings, and waste has been 
revoked by an order of the United King- 
dom Board of Trade, effective July 21, 
1941. The order also revoked the exist- 
ing open general license for importation 
of bones from the British Empire, Pales- 
tine and Transjordan, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Cameroun, French 
possessions in India, French possessions 
in the Pacific, Belgian Congo, and 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Individual licenses are now required 
for imports of these products. However, 
goods dispatched from the point of origin 
to the United Kingdom before July 21 
and imported before September 21 will 
not require individual import licenses. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Marine Insurance: Loss of Cargo on 
Enemy Vessels —The right of cargo own- 
ers to recover payment for losses of car- 
goes shipped on German vessels prior to 
the commencement of hostilities was up- 
held by a decision of the House of Lords 
delivered July 30, 1941, confirming an 
opinion of the Court of Appeal. (Sce 
p. 17 of the August 23, 1941, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

Three test cases in which the appel- 
lants were representatives of Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters were consolidated in one 
opinion, namely: Rickards v. Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways Company, 
Ltd.; Robertson vy. Middows, Ltd.; and 
Kann v. W. W. Howard Brothers & Co., 
Ltd. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Cotton Yarns: Import Duty 
Increased —The import duty on cotton 
yarns of more than one ply, for making 
twine or cord, was increased to more than 
three times the previous rate by a decree 
of July. 29, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, August 7, 1941, Montevideo. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Crude, uncolored cotton yarn of more 
than one ply, formerly dutiable at 5 per- 
cent, plus a surtax of 4 percent of a fixed 
official customs valuation of 0.30 peso 
per net kilogram, will now be dutiable 
at 15 percent plus a surtax of 16 percent 
of the same official valuation. Colored 
cotton yarns, of more than one ply, 
formerly dutiable at 5 percent, plus a 
surtax of 4 percent of a fixed official cus- 
toms valuation of 0.56 peso per net kilo- 
gram, will now be dutiable at 15 percent, 
plus a surtax of 16 percent of the same 
Cfficial valuation. 

Fuel: Exportation Prohibited.—Expor- 
tation of all fwels from Uruguay was pro- 
hibited by a decree of September 2, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, Septem- 
ber 5, 1941, Montevideo. The decree ex- 
empts fuel for bunkering from che export 
prohibition. 

The A. N. C. A. P. and private com- 
panies must present a statement of their 
stocks of fuels to the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labor each month. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Venezuela were 
satisfactory during August, foreign ex- 
change being available in amounts more 
than sufficient to cover the purchase 
abroad of obtainable requirements. 
Venezuelan import restricticns and the 
retarded movement of supplies from the 
United States under the limitations of 
export control have measurably reduced 
the receipt of foreign goods so far this 
year. 

Stocks of staple articles accumulated 
since the beginning of the war are now 
being depleted—particularly construction 
materials required by the building boom 
in the larger urban centers. 


AGRICULTURE 


Venezuelan exports of coffee have been 
negligible during the past month. The 
National Coffee Institute now places 
stocks of coffee at 380,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each and estimates that the coffee 
harvest ended on June 30, 1941, yielded 
800,000 bags, compared with about 550,000 
in the preceding year. The next crop is 
expected to be somewhat larger. 

Regulations relating to coffee ship- 
ments for the coming quota year which 
begins October 1, 1941, have been under 
consideration by the Caracas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Stocks of rice are low, and difficulties 
are being encountered in obtaining new 
supplies. Rice forms one of the main 
items of Venezuelan diet, and domestic 
production supplies only a small percent- 
age of requirements. Shipments from 
Asia to Venezuela have been discontinued. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


The local rubber-tire factory has com- 
menced actual production; output has 
reached 50 percent of capacity, or about 
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100 tires daily—offered in the domestic 
market at the same price as imported 
tires. 

Preliminary work for exploitation of 
the iron mines of Fl Pao (Imataca), State 
of Bolivar, is advancing, with construc- 
tion of the railroad and motor roads 
already under way and the study of navi- 
gation on the Orinoco concluded. 

Petroleum production for July was 
Slightly over 2,820,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to figures recently published, 
continuing the progressively increasing 
volume of previous months. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The value of imports through La 
Guaira, chief port of entry in Venezuela 
for consumption goods, reached for July 
12,295,000 bolivares—a high figure for 
1941 and about equal to the highest 
monthly total of 1940. Total imports of 
67,037,000 bolivares for January—July 
1941 were, however, 19.6 percent below 
those for the same period of 1940. 

Exports through La Guaira in July 
totaled 2,543,000 bolivares in value, com- 
pared with 1,685,000 in July 1940. Seven 
months’ exports in 1941 were valued at 
15,608,000 bolivares—an increase of 20 
percent over the same months of 1940. 

So-called luxury articles are moving 
into the country more freely since the 
legalization of the free exchange market 
under the terms of the decree of July 23, 
1941. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Sufficient dollar exchange 
continues available to cover all require- 
ments. 

An executive decree of August 30, 1941, 
amended the revised exchange decree of 
July 23, 1941, by allocating 2 percent of 
available exchange to be sold to Venezue- 
lan students residing abroad, at 3.35; un- 
der the July 23 decree all such purchases 
had to be made in the free market. This 
reduces the allocation for general imports 
from 85 to 83 percent. 

The exchange allocation for September 
was announced on August 30 as $5,800,000, 
for distribution as follows: $870,000 (15 
percent) for Government use; $4,814,000 
(83 percent) for payment for imports of 
merchandise of Classes I and II as speci- 
fied by the Import Control Commission; 
$116,000 (2 percent) for Venezuelan stu- 
dents abroad. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Maritime Law: Transfer of Venezuelan 
Vessels Prohibited —The war’s unfavor- 
able effect upon Venezuelan coastwise 
trade and intercontinental navigation 
has occasioned the possibility of numer- 
ous transfers to foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations of vessels flying the Venezue- 
lan flag—so the President has suspended 
constitutional guaranties deriving from 
sections 2, 8, and 9 of article 32 of the 
Constitution. As a result, the sale, alien- 
ation, or chartering of Venezuelan vesseis 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Automotive 
Products 


@ Brazitr.—American automobiles have 
had no competition in the Porto Alegre 
consular district since the beginning of 
the war. A few German small passenger 
cars are still in use, but owners are faced 
with the impossibility of obtaining re- 
placement parts. 


@ Canapa.—Exports of passenger cars, 
trucks, and automotive parts reached a 
valuation of $22,337,868 in July 1941, an 
all-time record. This total compared 
with $15,354,395 in June 1941 and $5,- 
274,505 in July of last year. In the July 
valuation were included 2,099 passenger 
cars valued at $956,953 (378 units at 
$240,666 in June 1941); 20,387 trucks at 
$19,142,972 (12,622 units at $12,743.296) ; 
and automotive parts worth $2,237,943 
($2,370,433). 

Passenger-car exports were divided 
into the following price classifications 
(figures for June 1941 in parentheses) ; 
1,361 units (83) valued at $500 or less; 
732 (295) over $500 to $1,000; and 6 (0) 
over $1,000. Shipments of trucks by 
capacities follow: 7,695 units (4,214) 1- 
ton or less capacity; and 12,692 (8,408) 
over 1-ton capacity. 
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COMMODITIES 


During the first 7 months of 1941, ex- 
ports of automotive products were val- 
ued at $87,421,535, an increase of 258 
percent over the $24,384,805 shipped in 
the corresponding period of 1940. Cum- 
ulative shipments of passenger cars to- 
taled. 5,726 units (14,535 in the first 7 
months of 1940) and trucks 82,189 (20.- 
071) while production numbered 69,048 
passenger cars (75,683) and 108,477 
trucks (49,697) during the same period. 


@ CoLtomsiA—The automotive trade 
continued slow in August. Local dealers 
are doubtful that their usual quota of 
new motor vehicles will be obtainable in 
full. 


@ Honc Konc.—Imports of motor vehi- 
cles totaled 149 passenger cars, 31 trucks, 
and 686 truck chassis during the first 6 
months of 1941 against 413 passenger 
cars, 4 trucks, and 331 truck chassis dur- 
ing the same period of 1940. Automotive 
parts ana accessories worth $HK1,081,088 
were imported in the 1941 period, com- 
pared with $HK1,150,202 in 19840. ($HK 
equal to about $US0.24.) 


@ UNION oF SouTtTH Arrica.—Registra- 
tion of new motor vehicles in the city of 
Johannesburg showed a large increase in 
July 1941 over the same month of last 
year, numbering 462 passenger cars (439 
American) and 92 trucks and busses (87 
American), compared with 157 passenger 
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cars (120 American) and 33 trucks ang 
busses (28 American) in July of last 
year. This brings the total number of 
new motor vehicles registered to date in 
1941 to 2,963 passenger cars and 517 
trucks and busses against 2,256 and 353 
respectively in the first 7 months of 1940, 

Registrations of new motor vehicles in 
the Union of South Africa numbered 
9,972 passenger cars, 2,334 trucks and 
busses, and 156 motorcycles in the first 
5 months of 1941, against 10,140, 2,160, 
and 532, respectively, in the same period 
of 1940. Increases were noted in pas- 
senger-car registrations in the Provinces 
of Natal and Transvaal and of trucks and 
busses in Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 

The rumber of new motor vehicles li- 
censed in May 1941 totaled 1,793 passen- 
ger cars (1,711 of United States origin). 
560 trucks and busses (546 United 
States), and 13 motorcycles (4 United 
States), compared with 1,489 passen- 
ger cars (1,229 United States), 423 trucks 
and busses (402), and 83 motorcycles (0) 
in the corresponding month of 1940. 


Chemicals 


Annatto and extracts thereof have 
been entering the United States during 
the current year at a slightly higher 
rate than in the last 2 years, probably 
because there has been no interruption 
to shipping in the regions from which 
most of this item comes. Total imports 
of annatto and extracts amounted to 
998,000 pounds, valued at $32,900, during 
the first half of 1941, of which 441,000 
pounds ($18,300) were from Jamaica, 
491,800 pounds ($12,400) from Ecuador, 
and 65,200 pounds ($2,200) from the Do- 
minican Republic. Total imports in 
i940 amounted to 1,436,100 pounds valued 
at $53,100, compared with 1,403,600 
pounds valued at $53,000 in 1939. 

Annatto is a vegetable dye used in 
coloring butter, cheese, oils, food prep- 
arations, wood stains, silk and cotton dye. 

Outstanding features of the pyrethrum 
flower trade during the last 5 years have 
been the continuous decline in total im- 
ports into the United States and the 
shift in sources. For many years Japan 
had been the chief supplier of pyrethrum 
to the American market. In 1937, of the 
total imports, 89 percent came from 
Japan and 7 percent from Kenya, Brit- 
ish East Africa. During the first 6 
months of 1941, 30 percent came from 
Japan and 68 percent from Kenya. 


@ Canapa.—One of the new explosives 
plants in Canada which began produc- 
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tion on July 1, 1941, is not yet operating 
at maximum capacity. Most of the raw 
materials for use in the plant are im- 
ported from the United States, but 
ammonia is being obtained from Alberta. 
It was reported that $100,000 worth of 
acetone and $100,000 worth of glycerin 
already have been imported from the 
United States. 

At present more than 1,000 workers are 
employed; eventually, the number is 
expected to reach at least 3,000. 


@ CHILE.—A new concern to be known 
as Sociedad Chilena Explotadora de 
Potasa is to be organized, to construct 
a plant with an annual capacity of 30,000 
tons of potash salts. The concern is be- 
ing formed by the Chilean Corporacién 
de Fomento and the Compania Salitrera 
de Tarapaca y Antofagasta and will work 
the potash deposits in the Salar de 
Pintados, in the Province of Tarapaca 
near the city of Iquique. 


@ DenmarRK.—Alcohol production in 
Denmark declined from the 1939 record 
figure of 11,078,000 liters of absolute al- 
cohol to 10,723,000 liters in 1940. Domes- 
tic sales of alcohol showed a decrease 
of 7 percent to 9,544,000 liters in 1940, 
compared with 10,261,000 in 1939. Of 
the total sales, 8,064,000 liters were sold 
for industrial use compared with 8,498,- 
000 in 1939. 

The sales drop is attributed chiefly to 
the loss of the market for alcohol in 
antifreeze preparations for the motor- 
car industry. Consumption of potable 
alcohol also declined. The heavy sales 
tax on toilet preparations reduced Sales, 
and consequently about half as much al- 
cohol went for cosmetics use. Demand 
for alcohol for the paint and varnish 
industry as substitute for imported sol- 
vents, however, increased. There was 
likewise a wider use of alcohol for cook- 
ing purposes. 

Potatoes are the chief raw material 
now used in Denmark for alcohol, and 
every effort has been made to reduce toa 
minimum the consumption of corn and 
other food grains for this purpose. 


@ FRENCH WEsT INDIES.—Fertilizer needs 
of the French West Indies for 1942 will 
approximate 30,900 tons, with an esti- 
mated value of $1,402,000, an amount 
double the imports of 1941, and only 
slightly below the average annual im- 
ports of 1936-39. The 1942 require- 
ments of the individual fertilizers are: 
superphosphates, 10,000 tons ($330,000) ; 
ammonium sulfate, 9,500 tons ($517,000) ; 
potassium chloride and sulfate, 5,000 
($255,000) ; sodium nitrate, including po- 
tassic, 1,900 ($82,000); cyanamid, 200 
($10,000) ; mixed fertilizers, 4,100 ($198,- 
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000); and guano, 200 ($10,000). The 
above 1942 figures represent the total 
orders placed by planters with importers. 
Imports of fertilizers in 1941, compared 
with average 1936-39 imports, were: 





Average 
1936-39 | 104! 


Item 








Tons ‘ons 
Superphosphates 9, 924 1, 089 
Ammonium sulfate _ _- 4 : 9, 771 6, 653 
Potassium chloride and sulfate 5, 345 1, 540 
Sodium nitrate, including potassic et 
Cyanamid Joel 391 80 
Mixed fertilizers. 3, 506 5, 730 


Guano We Nichitee 
} 





@ GREECE.—Red squill, an effective rati- 
cide, grows extensively in the southern 
parts of Greece and the Greek islands. 
It is not gathered in commercial quanti- 
ties; nevertheless, out of total imports 
of red squill into the United States in 
June 1941, amounting to 16,945 pounds 
valued at $660, 14,429 pounds valued at 
$520 came from Greece. These imports 
were the first since January 1941. The 
only other supplier in June was Morocco, 
with 2,516 pounds valued at $410. 

The curative properties of red squill 
have been recognized by the Greeks since 
ancient times, and it is still used as a 
household remedy in conjunction with 
other herbs by the peasants. 


@ Inp1a.—Several essential stains for use 
in bacteriological work are now being 
produced in India for the Medical Stores 
Department, it is reported. The stains, 
produced at the Central Research Insti- 
tute, Karauli, include congo red, chrys- 
oidin, methy] violet, brilliant green, eosine 
(yellow shade), and Leishmann’s stain. 
In the past, these stains were imported 
exclusively from Germany. With the 
advent of the war, the possibility of pro- 
ducing them from British commercial 
dyes was investigated, with the result 
that they are now being successfully 
manufactured in India. 

Manufacture of formaldehyde has been 
undertaken by a firm in South India, and 
a pilot plant has been erected for the 
purpose. It is planned to start produc- 
tion around September 1941. 

The United States exported more than 
100,000 pounds of formaldehyde to Brit- 
ish India during 1940 and 14,000 pounds 
during the first 3 months of 1941. 

There is a fairly large field for the sale 
of waterproofing compounds in India. 
Despite strong price competition offered 
by British and locally made products, 
brands from the United States have been 
able to maintain their position because 
of high quality, 

Concrete hardeners, on the other hand, 
are not widely used in India, the demand 
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being restricted mainly to warehouses, 
factories, and docks, and because of high 
cost are used only in repairing and 
resurfacing jobs. 


Nearly 95 percent of the demand in 
India for bleaching powder with 70 per- 
cent chlorine has been met till recently 
by Japan. Following the “freezing” 
order the bazar price doubled. Stocks of 
bleaching powder on August 12, 1941, in 
Bombay were estimated unofficially at 40 
long tons. Stocks held on August 1, 1941, 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, prac- 
tically the sole importer of bleaching 
powder with 35 percent chlorine content, 
were estimated at 70 long tons. Except 
in the case of Government orders, this 
company rations supplies to its approved 
customers. Bazar prices (much higher 
than those quoted by I. C. I.) have 
advanced. 


Great Britain is at present the chief 
source of supply for bleaching powder. 
One of the difficulties experienced by lo- 
cal importers in ordering supplies from 
the United States is said to be the 
reluctance of American shipping com- 
panies to accept shipments of bleaching 
powder. 


@ Japan.—The Superphosphate Fertiliz- 
ers Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
meeting held during the latter part of 
March, decided on further production re- 
strictions as a result of instructions from 
the authorities. Plans are reported to 
involve a reduction of approximately 10 
percent in the output from the beginning 
of April. The necessity for this cut is 
said to have arisen from the shortage of 
phosphate rock. 


Attempts will be made soon to develop 
apatite resources in China and French 
Indochina on a large scale, according to 
press reports. Officials of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry and private 
fertilizer interests have reportedly agreed 
that mines at Zuisen in Chosen, Kaichow 
in China, and Laokai in French Indo- 
china should be extensively worked, 
to increase availabilities of phosphate 
fertilizers. 


The ammonium sulfate industry is 
showing some signs of recOvery as a 
result of the preferential treatment re- 
ceived from the authorities, press reports 
indicate. Plant extensions, smoother 
distribution of fuel and power, and 
Government subsidies, however, have not 
proved sufficient to bring production to 
the level prevailing during the year prior 
to the outbreak of the China Incident. 

A survey made by Japan Ammonium 
Sulfate Manufacturers’ Association re- 
portedly showed that the output for the 
first 8 months of the 1940-41 fertilizer 
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year (starting August 1, 1940) was 730,- 
000 metric tons, an increase of 100,000 
tons over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

It now appears that the total output 
for the present fertilizer year may reach 
1,000,000 metric tons, the announced goal 
of the authorities. This figure, however, 
is far below the total of 1,331,159 tons 
produced during the 1936-37 year. 

A process for extracting ammonium 
sulfate from bittern obtained by boiling 
sea water has reportedly been invented 
by a professor at the Tokyo University 
of Technology. Although this discovery 
has received considerable publicity in the 
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local press, it is not likely that the use 
of such a process would prove commer- 
cially feasible in Japan at present. 

Since the extension of the American 
export licensing system to carbon black, 
Japanese civilian and military authorities 
have held several meetings with local in- 
dustrialists at which plans for increasing 
the domestic output were discussed. 
Japan is dependent to a large extent on 
imports of carbon black from the United 
States, and the situation is admittedly 
serious. At present seven firms are all 
engaged in the production of carbon 
black. 
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The Japan Synthetic Chemical Co., ac. 
cording to trade reports, has decided to 
undertake production of artificial carbon 
black, using a process evolved in Ger. 
many. Negotiations are said to be in 
progress concerning the terms by which 
the Japanese firm will obtain the manu- 
facturing rights, and an agreement is 
expected to be reached shortly. 


@ THAILAND.—A fair market for coal-tar 
dyes exists in Thailand. All are im. 
ported, there being no domestic produc- 
tion. Prior to the fiscal year 1938-39, 
most of the dyes imported originated in 
Germany, and American participation in 
the market was negligible. Price rather 
than quality usually was the considera- 
tion in the market. Imports of dyes into 
Thailand during the years 1938-39 and 
1939-40 were: 





Item and country 1938-39 1939-40 
Aniline dyes: Baht Baht 
Germany 254, 393 | 118, 230 
Switzerland : 28, 861 49, 991 
United States... 11, 355 45, 737 
Total: | 
In baht 313,947 | 274,903 


In United States cur- 





rency ($138, 325) ($106, 525) 
Indigo: 
Germany 175, 726 80, 934 
Switzerland 29, 529 100, 836 
United States 30, 205 78, 725 
Total: 
In baht. . : 254,540 | 302, 842 
In United States cur 
rency ($112, 150) ($117, 351) 
Other dyes: 
Germany 26, 598 22, 298 
Japan ‘ 4, 268 22, 437 
United Kingdom 4, 304 117 
United States 2, 275 5, 157 
Total: 
In baht ee 38, 959 53, 245 
In United States cur- 
rency ($17, 165) ($20, 652) 





@ Urucuay.—lIncluded in an allotment 
of a quota in controlled exchange for 
importation of commodities into Uru- 
guay on August 15, 1941, was the sum of 
5,000 pesos for importation of chemical 
and medicinal products from Mexico. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


@ Brazit.—Coal import sthrough Santos, 
Brazil, during July are recorded as 27,- 
166 metric tons (20,923 tons of steam 
coal and 6,243 of gas coal), compared 
with 28,015 tons in July 1940 (14,506 tons 
of steam coal and 13,509 of gas coal). 
No coke was imported during the month; 
in July 1940, coke arrivals amounted to 
4,225 tons. 

Of July 1941 imports, the United States 
supplied 4,386 tons of steam coal and 
6,243 of gas coal, the United Kingdom 
accounting for 16,537 tons of steam coal. 
Imports from the United States in July 
1940 consisted of 6,162 tons of steam 
coal, 13,509 tons of gas coal, and 1,021 
tons of coke; from Africa (Durban) came 
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8,344 tons of steam coal and 3,204 tons of 
coke. 


@ Pervu.—The acute coal shortage has 
made it necessary to retain in the Gov- 
ernment’s coastwise service several small 
yessels that have been carrying merchan- 
dise from Peru to neighboring countries. 

Cuzco, Huaraz, and other centers were 
reportedly without gasoline during mid- 
August. A Government ship was re- 
ported dispatched to southern Peru with 
gasoline supplies. 


@ Union oF SovutH Arrica.—Total coal 
output of Natal collieries during June 
1941 was approximately 297,000 tons (in 
295 working days), compared with the 
preceding month’s production of 362,228 
tons (corrected figure) in 27 working 
days, and 329,941 tons in June 1940 (25 
working days). 

Natal coal sold for ships’ bunkers in 
June 1941 amounted to 60,228 tons (82,- 
136 tons in May 1941, and 84,610 in June 
1940). Exports of Natal coal reached 
30,816 tons in June 1941 (28,362 tons in 
the preceding month. and 39,489 in June 
1940). 

Coal production in the Union during 
the first 3 months of 1941 reached 
4,828,250 tons (of 2,000 pounds), in com- 
parison with 4,309,191 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 


@ Urvucuay.—Substitution of wood and 
corn for coal is being studied, but lack of 
commercial forests makes this project 
difficult. Further, such substitutes are 
not suitable for equipment generally in 
use. 

Several large shipments of coal from 
the United States have reportedly been 
promised the U. T. E. (General Admin- 
istration of Electric Power Plants and 
Telephones), and this is expected to re- 
lieve the fuel situation considerably, 
since, out of the 300,000 tons of coal im- 
ported annually, the U. T. E. consumes 
approximately 100,000 tons. 


Construction 


Building permits in Puerto Rico in the 
first 6 months of 1941 totaled 2,315, an 
increase of 30 percent over the 1940 
period. San Juan accounted for 515 per- 
mits, 92 for wood structures and 423 for 
concrete; while the total for the rest of 
the Island, 1,800 permits, comprised 
1,138 for wood and 662 for concrete. 


@ Brazit.—Private construction has 
fallen off slightly and probably will con- 
tinue to drop during the next few months. 
Higher costs and difficulties in obtaining 
important construction materials are re- 
sponsible for the decrease. Long-term 
public construction projects, are, how- 
ever, progressing on a normal scale. 


@® Burma.—The shortage of housing for 
both the well-to-do and the poorer classes 
of Rangoon has become acute. 


@® CanaDa—Edmonton building permits 
are reaching the $2,000,000 mark, despite 
wartime restrictions. Permits issued by 
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the city architect’s office totaled $1,808,- 
430 in the first 7 months of 1941. 

A plant for the manufacture of shell 
cases was started in August 1941, by a 
Toronto producer. 


Work on a gun factory at Windsor has 
commenced. 


@ CuHILE.—Imports of cement totaled 
13,741 metric tons in 1940. Great Britain 
continued the chief supplier, accounting 
for 12,424 metric tons. The United States 
supplied 972 tons, Italy 320, Argentina 25. 
Normally, Chile produces _ sufficient 
cement to satisfy its needs. However, 
the shortage occasioned during the past 
2 years has been relieved through im- 
ports. Production, importation, distribu- 
tion, and transportation of cement were 
placed under Government control early 
in 1941. 


@ CoLomsi1A.—Construction activity in 
the Republic is normal to quiet. The pro- 
jected building boom in Bogota and Me- 
dellin did not materialize, because of lack 
of certain building materials. A definite 
housing program in Bogota is, however, 
underway. Domestic materials for this 
type of construction apparently are plen- 
tiful. 


The cement plant of the Marmoles 
Cementos del Nare, S. A., is nearing com- 
pletion. Expansion of the Bogota elec- 
tric enterprise is being held up for want 
of certain building materials and equip- 
ment. A sulphuric-acid plant and a 
copper-sulphate plant at Medellin are 
reported to be in process of expansion. 
A steel mill, a brewery, a rum factory, and 
new electric plants are being discussed, 
despite the shortage of certain building 
materials. 


Contracts have been let for construc- 
tion of a jail to cost 200,000 pesos and 
improvement to the municipally owned 
liquor factory at a cost of 300,000 pesos. 
Work on the jail has started. A large 
office building for the Bogota brewery is 
under construction, while three small 
Office buildings are being erected or 
remodeled. 


@ Inp1A.—The United States is regarded 
as the only practical foreign source of 
supply at present for building materials 
such as glass, structural steel shapes, iron 
rods for reinforced-concrete work, and 
insulating materials. 


@ Panama.—Building permits issued in 
Panama City were valued at $1,985,261 
in the first 6 months of 1941, compared 
with $1,481,880 in the same months of 
1940. 

Residential, apartment, and commer- 
cial building continues to engage the 
construction industry. Residential con- 
struction has partially relieved the hous- 
ing shortage in Panama City and Colon. 


Approximately $600,000 worth of new 
construction was undertaken in Colon in 
the first 6 months of 1941. In addition, 
the municipality has made progress in 
civic improvements in the interest of 
appearance, health, recreation, and con- 
venience. 
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Approximately 6,000,000 bags of U. S. 
cement will be consumed in construction 
of the $277,000,000 Third-Locks Project 
of the Canal Zone. 


@ SweEepDEn.—A cement and concrete re- 
search institute is to be established. 


@ UNION oF SoutH Arrica—New con- 
struction provided for in 131 plans ap- 
proved by the municipality of Durban in 
July 1941 will represent an outlay of 
approximately $874,000. The plans in- 
clude a warehouse for the British Wool 
Commission, a nine-story hotel, and 
additions to a factory. 


Foodstuffs and > 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Brazit.—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during July 1941 were: 
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@ Cusa.—Coffee exports during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 consisted of 35,785 
bags of 60 kilograms each to the United 
States and 15 bags to Spain, a total of 
35,800 bags, compared with 5,208 bags 
during the preceding quarter and 14,622 
bags during the second quarter of 1940. 

Prior to the outbreak of the European 
conflict, Cuba’s chief coffee markets 
ranked in the following order: The United 
States, France, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Denmark, and Germany. During the 
spring of 1940, the European market was 
reduced to France, Spain, and Italy. 
During the first two quarters of 1941, 
what remained of movement of Cuban 
coffee to Europe, with the noteworthy ex- 
ception of January shipments of 3,064 
bags to Sweden, was confined to small 
shipments to Spain. During the second 
quarter of this year, these shipments 
practically ceased, and the United States 
became virtually the sole recipient of 
coffee exports. 


Known coffee imports during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 amounted to 475 
bags. In addition to coffee imports, an 


Official source estimates the amount of 
coffee presently smuggled annually into 
Cuba at roughly 76,658 bags. 
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Official figures of the coffee crops of 
the past two seasons, together with an 
Official estimate of next year’s crop, are 
shown below: 





Bags of 60 
Year kilograms 
each 
1939-40 516, 000 
1940-41 ___ 459, 103 
1941-42 (estimate) 510, 922 





On August 15, 1941, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment fixed the exportable percentage 
of the coming crop of 1941-42 (May 1, 
1941, to April 30, 1942) at 1742 percent— 
that is, 89,411 bags, according to present 
estimates. 

Cuba, it is expected, will export little 

coffee to countries other than the United 
States during the year 1941-42. 
@ Inp14.—Coffee production in a normal 
year is estimated at 17,000 long tons 
(287,862 bags of 60 kilograms). This 
is disposed of approximately in the fol- 
lowing manner: 





| 
Long | Bags of 60 


Item - 
| tons | kilograms 


| 


Indian consumption 7, 000 118, 531 
Exports: 

United Kingdom__- 2, 500 | 42, 333 

European Continent 6, 700 | 113, 451 

Near East and Persian Gulf 500 | 8, 467 

Australia and New Zealand. 300 5, O80 

17, 000 287, 862 





The 1940-41 crop, estimated at 12,750 
to 13,500 tons, is said to b2 the shortest 
on record. 

The total stocks handled by the Sur- 
plus Pool (principal feature of the Coffee 
Control Scheme) to the end of April 1941 
were 3,896 tons, consisting of 2,205 tons 
of Plantation, 1,057 tons of Cherry, and 
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634 tons of Robusta. Arrivals during 
May 1941 were estimated roughly at 500 
tons. 

Total sales by the Surplus Pool up to 
the end of April 1941 were: 


{In bags of 0 kilograms] 





| j | 
: Plan- | a ; Ro- | m... 
Item | tation Cherry banete lotal 
Internal 3, 794 966 2, 642 7,402 
Export 14,479 | 2,861 17, 340 
Total. 18, 273 3, 827 2, 842 24, 742 





The total exports during January to 
May 1941, the main part of the season, 
are said to be a record low figure. While 
shipping difficulties were the main Ob- 
stacle to exports, the shortness of the 
crop made it undesirable to sell at sacri- 
fice prices, particularly when the normal 
requirements of the Persian Gulf area 
and Australia appeared to have been met. 

The Controller of the Indian Coffee 
Market Expansion Board has been active 
in exploring avenues for new outlets for 
Indian coffee. It is reported that, in 
view of the anticipated bumper crop of 
1941-42, a test consignment of Indian 
coffee of all grades to the United States 
has been in contemplation for several 
months past. 

The carry-over of the 1940—41 season, 
including the 2,580 long tons (43,688 bags 
of 60 kilograms) in the Surplus Pool, is 
known to be below normal. Quite often, 
a short crop is succeeded by a bumper 
crop. The present condition of the 
plants in various districts indicates 
the possibility of a bumper crop in the 
coming season of 1941-42. 


@ NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Distribution of 
May 1941 coffee exports, compared with 
those of May 1940: 





Destination 


United States 
Aden 
Australia 
Ceylon 
China 

Hong Kong 
Japan 
Netherlands 
Penang 
Philippine Islands 
Singapore 
Sweden 
Thailand 
Others 


Total 





Total exports for the year ended June 
30, 1941, probably will be about half those 
of the preceding year. Through May 
1941, total exports have been approxi- 
mately 466,000 bags of 60 kilograms, 
against 936,000 for the same period of 
1940. 

The “Koffie Fonds” makes the follow- 
ing estimate of production, consumption, 
and exports of the 1941 Robusta crop, all 
figures representing bags of 60 kilograms: 


Production: 


Estates 583, 333 
Native 666, 667 
NID tetas see aa ---- 1, 250, 000 
Home consumption 916, 667 
333, 333 
Eastern shipments (Singapore, 
Philipp‘nes, Penang, etc.) 283, 333 
Exportable balance (mostly 
to United States) - : 50, 000 
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Fruits and Nuts 


@ Brazit.—Imports and exports of fresh 
fruits through the port of Santos in the 
first half of 1939, 1940, and 1941 were: 


[In metric tons] 





ee, 
January to June 


Commodity 


1939 1940 1941 
Apples- 1, 367 1, 645 3, 067 
Cherries 2 9 
Grapes 784 ], 184 851 
Peaches 311 | 75 198 
Pears 1, 738 | 1, 788 | 3, 733 
Plums 91 | 61 237 
Others 2 | 73 | 52 








The participation of the various sup- 
plying countries in the total imports, dur- 
ing the above periods, was as follows: 


{In metric tons] 





January | to June 30 
Country 


1939 1940 194] 


Argentina 3, 333 4, 428 
Canada 44 
Chile 414 5S 
Italy l 
United State 578 340 12 
Uruguay 25 ] 


7, 491 


O44 





The bulk of the imports at Santos pass 
in transit to the inland city of Sao Paulo, 
highly important trade-distributing cen- 
ter of Brazil, from which point they are 
distributed throughout the various eco- 
nomic rcgions. 

Exports of fresh fruits have been: 





Jan. 1 to June 30 


1940 1941 


\fetric tons 
\ cad 

Bananas 85, 219 
Girapejruit 4,512 0) 
Lemor 

Oranges 79, 052 4, 271 
Pineapple 149 175 132 
langerine RSS 163 4 


52, 126 
597 


285 





The above exports were distributed to 
the fo lowing consuming countries: 





4 o4n OS. &S 48, SAN 
Afr ay 

Relgiu His4 i 

Canada (OS 29 1, 896 
Chile 76 

Denmar 

Fneland if 20, 202 

France 2 ’ 

Finland 22 

(rermany 1,7 

Netherlar 12,1] 77¢ 

Norway 

Sweden GS] 

Switzerland 

United State 6 

Uruecua 6, 404 ® TOK 6, 631 
Venezucla 2 











41 


7, 491 
644 


Pass 
—2Ulo, 
cen- 
’ are 
eco- 


41 


ic tons 
52, 126 
597 

285 

4, 271 
132 

4 


ed to 


1941 
48, SAN 


1, 896 


6, 631 
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@ CanaDA.—In Nova Scotia, fruit-crop 
prospects declined during August. Apples 
are now Officially estimated at 1,375,000 
parrels, compared with 1,623,000 a month 
earlier. In Ontario, apple-crop prospects 
are slightly better than a month ago but 
are still 26 percent below last year. 

The following table shows fruit pro- 
duction in 1940 and the August 1941 
estimated production: 











Commodity 1940 August 1941 
estimate 

Apples-- .--. barrels 4, 292, 300 3, 628, 000 
Pears--- ea bushels 576, 300 562, 600 
Plums and prunes. .---.do--- 214, 300 248, 300 
Peaches--- i ares 787, 000 813, 600 
Apricots : do 56, 400 68, 000 
Cherries j do 157, 400 221, 600 
Strawberries.......--.quarts_.| 25, 298,800 | 19, 656, 200 
Raspberries....---..... do 11, 693, 200 } 8, 719, 900 
Loganberries--.-.--- pounds__| 52,727,200 | 52, 555, 000 











e Honpuras.—Banana exports have 
reached their peak and are declining 
gradually. In July, 1,344,425 stems were 
exported, compared with 1,493,366 in 
June. Exports from January to June 
1941 amounted to 7,640,533 stems. 


eSpain.—Restrictions imposed by the 
Spanish Government are reported to 
have practically eliminated any oppor- 
tunity that may have existed for the sale 
of almonds abroad. Possibly sales may 
be made from the 1941-42 crop to the 
United Kingdom and Germany, but 
present indications as to any appreciable 
foreign business in Spanish almonds are 
not encouraging. 


Grain and Products 


@BrITISH GUIANA.—The main rice crop 
is harvested in October, November, and 
December and the second crop in April 
and May. The government has en- 
couraged rice cultivation by establishing 
a Rice Marketing Board with full control 
over the grading, sale, and export of 
rice. 

The following table shows production 
and exports of rice: 


[In tons of 2,240 pounds each] 


| 





Production 





Year | ——_—______ 2. Exports, 
| | rice 
| Paddy | Rice ! | 
| } | 
1935 | 85, 522 | 51,313 | 10, 565 
1936... | 60, 580 | 36,348 20, 549 
1937 73, 769 | 44,261 | 18, 795 
1938 70,275 | 42,165 | 12, 888 
1939. . 67,314 | 40, 388 12, 501 
1940 14, 180 
1940 (January-July). 10, 240 
1941 (January-July) _ - 5, 067 
160 percent yield of clean rice from paddy. 


@ CHILE—A group of the most im- 
portant bean producers met in Santiago 
on July 29, 1941, to frame resolutions to 
present to the Government calling for 
assistance in marketing part of the pres- 
ent stocks of beans abroad. It is claimed 
that there are still 15,000 tons of beans 
onhand. Anticipating pressure from the 
bean growers, the Commissariat of Sup- 
plies and Prices on July 24, 1941, ordered 
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Green coffee stocks in general- 
order warehouses in all customs 
districts and in the foreign-trade 
zone in New York City on August 
31, 1941, totaled 551,137 bags, in- 
cluding 353,616 bags from countries 
signatory to the Inter-American 
Coffee Agreement and 197,521 bags 
from nonsignatory countries, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The reported stocks on that date 
were 5.9 percent larger than on 
July 31, 1941, when stocks were 
520,491 bags, including 350,801 bags 
of coffee from signatory countries 
(343,521 in general-order ware- 
houses and 17,280 in foreign-trade 
zone) and 169,690 from nonsigna- 
tory countries (150,272 bags in gen- 
eral-order warehouses and 19,418 in 
foreign-trade zone). 


Reported Stocks of Green Coffee 
not Entered into the United 
States for Consumption, August 
31, 1941 





In 
foreign- 
. Pf ; j é : ? 
Countries of origin | order Ben 3 
houses | New 

aos York 


In gen- 
eral 
Total 


Countries signatory 
to the Inter- 
American Cof- 
fee Agreement: Bags Bags Bags 














Brazil : 32, 917 32, 917 
Colombia 141, 101 141, 101 
Ecuador..-.---- 1, 594 1, 594 
Venezuela___-- 44,448 | 3,000] 47,448 
Costa Rica -| 27,290 | 2,250 29, 540 
E] Salvador. ...-..|.-- | 550 550 
Guatemala. _ ; 80, 448 | 750 81, 198 
Nicaragua | ae 6 
Dominican Re- 
public ; 13, 487 |... | 13,437 
Haiti_. ad 5, 225 | 600 5, 825 
Total signatory | | 
countries | 346, 466 7, 150 353, 616 
Countries nonsigna- | 
tory: | | 
Belgian Congo _._.| 119,867 | 20,316 140, 183 
British East Af- | | 
rica ---| 20,804 | ae 20, 804 
French Congo | 3, 002 | 3, 002 
Portuguese West | 
Africa.....--.--| 16, 687 | 16,687 
South Africa 112 | .| 112 
Netherlands In- | } | 
ae aca 15, 432 | 15, 432 
New Caledonia 3, Se 6 
Surinam (Dutch | 
Guiana) 1, 295 |-- 1, 295 
Total nonsigna- | 
tory countries | 177,205 | 20,316 197, 521 





Grand total_....| 523,671 | 27, 466 | 551, 
| 














all bean producers, warehouse owners, 
bean exporters, merchants dealing in 
beans, and holders in general to report 
to his office all the stocks they held be- 
fore August 10, 1941. Prices for export 
varieties have sagged, while prices for do- 
mestically consumed types of beans have 
steadily increased. By limiting the ex- 
port of the types normally disposed of 
abroad, it is hoped to induce the Chilean 
public to consume these beans and thus 
reduce the cost of living. 
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@ FRENCH Inpocutna.—Arrivals of paddy 
at the Cholon mills during June 
amounted to 117,301 metric tons, bring- 
ing total arrivals for the year to 877,301 
tons, compared with 1,002,954 during the 
corresponding period of 1940. 


During June rice exports totaled 147,- 
608 metric tons—and from January 1 to 
June 30, 1941, 707,025 metric tons, com- 
pared with 1,059,301 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 


@ Panama.—The domestic yield of rice 
remains insufficient for local needs, and 
Panama is a rice-importing country. 
Under normal conditions, production 
amounts to approximately 300,000 metric 
quintals. Coincident with the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to encourage rice cul- 
tivation, the annual importation has 
decreased from 9,307,853 kilograms in 
1930 to 3,250,356 in 1940. 

Since 1934, 62 small rice mills have 
been erected in the interior of the Re- 
public, Of these, three are owned and 
operated by the Government, while the 
others are in the hands of private 
individuals. 


@ Peru.—The 1941 rice production, for 
the first time in many years, will be suf- 
ficient to meet the local requirements, 
according to a recent report made by the 
Peruvian Bureau of Agriculture. The 
cultivated area was larger, and the rice 
output improved notably in 1941 over the 
past years, in consequence of favorable 
weather conditions, sufficient water sup- 
ply, and intensive cultivation. Present 
estimates place the 1941 rice crop at 
about 80,000 metric tons, compared with 
62,000 tons in 1940. Peruvian rice pro- 
duction in 1939 and 1938 was roughly 
58,000 and 56,000 tons, respectively. 

Following are the total Peruvian rice 
imports during the past 3 years and the 
first half of 1941: 


{In metric tons] 














| 
First 
Item 1938 1939 1940 half 
| 1941 
Unhulled réce_._.-.-- 288| 36] 1,281 0.7 
Hulled rice.._.------ | 82,376 | 20,975 | 9,979 | 3, 247 








@ UruGuAy.—Rice production has grown 
rapidly under protection of a moderately 
high protective tariff. In 1935, when 
production became sufficient to satisfy 
the ordinary demand of the domestic 
market, a further benefit was accorded 
Uruguayan rice growers by the act of 
December 7, 1935, prohibiting all further 
importations of paddy rice into the coun- 
try, except when made in pursuance of 
a special governmental decree, such as 
might be issued for importation of seed 
rice. 


Growers now are able to supply the 
country’s annual needs of about 10,000 





B UY 2OXPS QO DAY 
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metric tons, and to deliver an additional 


7,000 tons for export. 
Production of rice in the past 5 years 
was as follows: 





Year | Kilograms 








ES ee ee 18, 977, 770 

+i 15, 893, 892 

eS | 21, 426, 040 

SS ee EE SES ee Se 17, 375, 890 

ee awepemewcueal © eee 
1 Estimate. 


Meats and Products 


@ Brazit.—The “frigorificos” and meat 
canners of Porto Alegre are working at 
capacity production as a result of in- 
creased orders from England and the 
United States. Chief demand at present 
is for canned meat, expecially canned 
beef, and to meet this demand the large 
packing companies have had to reduce 
their normal production of jerked beef. 
The heavy demand for cattle has led to 
recent increases in the price of livestock. 

The hog industry in the Porto Alegre 
district suffered great damage during 
the floods of May 1941 by the loss of a 
number of hogs and large quantities of 
corn. 


@Panama.—Control of beef distribution 
on the Atlantic side of Panama has been 
taken over from private enterprise and 
lodged with the Government, the an- 
nounced object being the elimination of 
intermediaries, stabilization of prices, 
and guaranty of supply. Under the new 
plan, butchers will be furnished with 
cards indicating the price of all cuts and 
will be governed by these fixed prices in 
dealing with the consumer. 


Sugars and Products 


@BritTisH West Inpies.—The sugar crop 
in Jamaica, which has just been finished, 
shows a total production of 156,407 tons 
of 2.240 pounds each, to which will 
probably be added about 140 tons to 
make the final total. The latest esti- 
mate of next year’s crop is 168,830 tons. 


@ Inpia—Estimates of this season’s 
sugar output of modern factories are 
1,080,000 long tons. Cane-sugar produc- 
tion in the United Provinces and Bihar 
during this season was restricted by 
crushing quotas allotted to factories on 
the basis of estimated total production— 





YOUR copy of ..... 


FOODSTUFFS TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


may be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., asking for Trade 
Promotion Series No. 214. 
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assuming a recovery of 9.5 percent. It is 
now reported that the recovery has mate- 
rially improved to 9.9 percent and that 
production for the two Provinces is now 
expected to reach 760,000 tons. The pro- 
duction in the other Provinces is esti- 
mated at 327,000 tons, against the actual 
production of 260,000 in the 1939-40 
season. 

While production in the United Prov- 
inces and Bihar will be less than the 
preceding season by 225,000 tons, this will 
be partly offset by the increased produc- 
tion in the remaining Provinces of India. 
Result: the output of all India in the 
current season is expected to be 1,082,- 
500 tons, or 159,000 less than in the 
preceding season. 


Hardware 


@ CoLtomspia.—The demand for hard- 
ware because of building activity is above 
normal in Bogota. It is average else- 
where in Colombia. Short stocks of 
heavy items are causing sOme concern. 
Inventories of small items are ample. 


@ InpDIA.—Hardware imports during the 
year ended March 31, 1941, totaled $6,- 
882,000, a decrease of 9 percent from 
the preceding year. The term hardware 
includes builders’ and domestic hardware, 
enameled ironware, hand and agricul- 
tural tools and implements, lamps, hand 
pumps, safes, and stoves. Losses were 
mostly caused by restriction of imports 
of domestic hardware, enameled iron- 
ware, and stoves. 

The position of the United States has 
improved during the past 18 months. 
Largest sales increases are in lamps, hand 
tools, bolts and nuts, wood screws, hinges 
and locks, wire and wire nails. In most 
of these items local production has been 
attempted. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—The United 
States’ share of the 1940 hardware im- 
ports was 87 percent, against 64 percent 
in 1939. Total imports of all hardware 
items during 1940 amounted to $2,593,490, 
a 10 percent drop from the preceding 
year. Nearly all of the Philippine re- 
quirements are now being supplied by 
the United States, since imports from 
Germany have been cut off and Japan’s 
share has dropped. 

Tools—largest single item—accounted 
for more than a fifth of the total hard- 
ware imports. They were valued at 
$614,386, with the United States supply- 
ing 91 percent. Good and steady through- 
out the year was the demand for prac- 
tically all kinds of tools. Some dealers 
report slightly better business in the last 
half of the year in consequence of heavy 
demand for skilled labor by the United 
States Army and Navy in the Philippines. 
Difficulty in obtaining replacements in 
1941 was anticipated, with heavy orders 
placed before the close of 1940. 

Household ware—mainly enameled 
kitchen and table utensils, aluminum and 
cast iron kitchen and table utensils and 
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tableware—was the second ranking item, 
Such imports accounted for 20 percent 
of the total in 1940, with the valuation 
of $473,300, 22 percent below the 1939 
figures. The United States’ share in. 
creased to 68 percent, against 48 percent 
in the preceding year. 

Builders’ and general hardware, the 
third important classification, includes q 
variety of items of which the largest is 
locks and hinges. Imports in 1949 
dropped 14 percent to $388,270. The 
United States furnished 86 percent of the 
total, compared with 60 percent in 1939, 
Most of the sales were made to the Uniteg 
States and Philippine Governments, with 
arising demand during the last 6 months 
of the year. 

Imports of cutlery—value, $180,242— 
increased 10 percent over 1939, the 
United States’ share (95 percent) being 
doubled. Germany formerly dominated 
this field, particularly in pocket and other 
knives and scissors and shears. 


Iron and Steel 


@ BraziL.—Exports of iron ore through 
the port of Rio de Janeiro totaled 111,. 
855 long tons in the first 6 months of 
1941—81,805 tons by A. Thun & Co., Ltd, 
22,950 by Cia. Servicos be Engenharia, 
S. A., and 7,100 by S. A. Martinelli. 

Exports in June totaled 20,800 long 
tons—6,700 tons by A. Thun, 7,100 by 
Martinelli, and 7,000 by Servicos de En- 
genharia. Of the June shipments, 2,000 
tons went to Baltimore and the rest to 
the United Kingdom. 

Stocks of iron ore held by producers in 
the port of Rio de Janeiro amounted to 
79.044 long tons at the close of June, of 
which 31,476 tons were in the hands of 
A. Thun & Co. 

In addition to the exports of iron ore 
through Rio, 42,029 metric tons were 
exported from Brazil through the port 
of Victoria, all going to the United King. 
dom. Stocks of iron ore held in Victoria 
amounted to 17,864 metric tons at the 
close of June. 

Cia. Servicos de Engenharia is respon- 
sible for the Victoria transactions. This 
company reports that the Central do 
Brasil railroad has agreed to rent 3 
Mallet-type engines and 60 wagons to the 
Minas-Victoria railroad, and that with 
this additional equipment they expect to 
transport more than 15,000 tons of iron 
ore a month to the port of Victoria. 

The iron and steel syndicate reports 
that the Central do Brasil railroad has 
increased freight rates on iron ore 10 
percent. 


@ Canapa.—Production of pig iron 
totaled 102,005 long tons in July, or an 
average of 3.290 tons a day, compared 
with 112,313 tons in the preceding month. 
The July total included 84,879 tons of 
basic iron, 6,208 tons of foundry iron, 
and 10,918 tons of malleable iron. 

In the first 7 months of 1941 pig-iron 
output totaled 727,556 long tons, com- 
pared with 645,551 tons in the same 
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months of 1940. The tonnage for the 
1941 period included 611,434 tons of basic 
jron, 54,091 of foundry iron, and 62,031 
of malleable iron. 

In the T-month period of 1941, 1,282,- 
936 long tons of iron ore, 344,830 short 
tons of limestone, and 726,241 short tons 
of coke were charged to blast furnaces in 
Canada. July’s consumption included 
177,250 long tons of iron ore, 48,789 
short tons of limestone, and 102,503 short 
tons of coke. 

Canada’s blast furnaces were operating 
at 79.4 percent of capacity at the end of 
July—eight furnaces with a total daily 
capacity of 3,275 tons were in blast. 

Production of ferro-alloys during July 
amounted to 17,599 long tons, compared 
with 14,699 in June and 9,257 in July 
1940. The July 1941 total included nine 
main grades, listed according to tonnage 
as follows: ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, 
ferromanganese, silicomanganese, ferro- 
silicon, spiegeleisen, silicospiegel, calcium 
silicon, and ferrophosphorus. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 
totaled 197,316 long tons in July, com- 
pared with 187,163 tons in the preceding 
month and 169,577 tons in July 1940. 
Production for the first 7 months of 1941 
amounted to 1,345,751 tons, against 
1,127,823 tons in the same months of 
1940 and 691,290 tons in the 1939 period. 

Prices of iron and steel products in 
Canada continued firm in July; the index 
of wholesale prices moved up slightly, 
from 111.8 in June to 111.9. Continued 
active demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts brought mill backlogs to an all-time 
peak, though operations of steel plants 
and rolling mills were estimated at ca- 
pacity levels. No. 1 foundry pig iron 
delivered at Montreal and Toronto was 
quoted at $27.50 and $26.50 a ton, 
respectively. 


@GUATEMALA.—Imports of iron and steel 
products for construction purposes and 
manufacture of construction products 
totaled 4,220,102 kilograms in the first 6 
months of 1941. Chief shipper to this 
market was the United States, account- 
ing for 4,217,020 kilograms. England 
supplied 1,687 kilograms and Canada 
1,395. 


@UniIon oF SoutH Arrica.—Demand for 
iron and steel products from the United 
States has risen sharply recently. For 
corrugated sheets there is the most in- 
sistent demand, but other iron and steel 
products such as bars, angles, bolts and 
nuts, barbed wire, and insulated wire are 
being sought in quantities far in excess 
of normal requirements. 

Cast-iron pipe for the new extension 
of the Durban waterworks system is being 
sought in the United States. - The outlay 
for piping will ultimately reach $600,000 
to $1,000,000 to effect the distribution of 
water from the reservoir being created in 
the Umgeni River. 


Local agents are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining offers for piping and 
are not optimistic that any will be avail- 
able within the next few months or that 
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shipping space could be provided if iron 
pipe were offered. 

The South African Bolts & Nuts Co., 
a subsidiary of the Union Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was fully employed during 
1940, and production was increased by 
1,300 tons. The plant received from the 
United States was recently put into op- 
eration; total annual capacity of the 
old and new bolt and nut plants will be 
approximately 11,500 tons per annum. 


@ United Kincpom.—A tour of tin-plate 
mills in South Wales by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Government has begun. 
The committee will inquire into the in- 
dustry with a view to telescoping redun- 
dant plants and concentrating the indus- 
try at certain fixed points. 

The rerolling industry at Wales, such 
as sheet and tin plate, is reportedly fac- 
ing a serious shrinkage in demand for its 
products—brought about by the export- 
trade decline. 


Leather and 
Products 


@ Brazit.—Prior to the war there was 
practically no demand in the United 
States for hides and skins from Rio 
Grande do Sul, because of the relatively 
poor quality, due chiefly to ticks. Most 
of the trade went to Germany and other 
European countries. In recent months, 
however, an active demand from the 
United States has developed, and ship~ 
ments during the first half of 1941 from 
the port of Rio Grande amounted to 
approximately 90,000 hides. A large ex- 
porter of hides reported that his firm 
would export 26,500 hides to the United 
States in July 1941, and that contracts 
had been made for later shipments of 
25,000. 

Still for sale in the hands of pro- 
ducers (according to estimates) are 54,- 
000 hides, besides some 10,000 hides from 
city slaughterhouses, the monthly pro- 
duction of which is approximately 15,000 
hides. 


@ Cusa.—Production of wet salted Ha- 
bana packer hides during June 1941 
resumed a more normal rate, with an 
estimated addition of 19,000 to 20,000 
hides to supplies already on hand. 
Stocks at the end of July 1941, not al- 
ready sold for export, are estimated at 
20,000 hides—a decrease of 10,000 to 
15,000 hides from the preceding month, 
due to lower July output, increased 
exports, and improved prices. 

Exports of Cuban wet salted cattle 
hides during June 1941 amounted to only 
205,608 kilograms (453,283 pounds); all 
these shipments, valued at $44,915, went 
to the United States. For July, data in- 
dicate that 24,754 such hides, weighing 
755,432 kilograms (1,665,425 pounds) and 
valued at $144,925, were shipped to the 
United States, 

No change is reported in calfskin pro- 
duction, previously reported at 1,000 to 
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1,200 monthly; supplies are nominal at 
all times. 
skins, sheepskins, and lambskins (con- 
sumed entirely in Cuban leather and hide 
trades) is estimated at about 3,500 to 
4,000 skins monthly—approximately one- 
half being sheepskins and lambskins. 


@ Cuina.—Exports of nutgalls during 
the first 6 months of 1941, while 12 per- 
cent less in volume than in the 1940 half- 
year, were 93 percent greater in value. 
During January—June 
amounted to 12,128 quintals valued at 
3,825,361 yuan, compared with 13,381 
quintals valued at 1,972,817 yuan in the 
first half of 1940. 
1940 was equivalent to U.S. $0.0609.) 


Production of goatskins, kid- 


1941, exports 


(1 Chinese yuan in 


Of total shipments abroad, 41 percent 


(by volume) were shipped to the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory, compared with 9 
percent in the first half of 1940. Hong 
Kong took 37 percent of the volume, 
against 75 percent of the volume of trade 
in the January—June 1940 period. There 
were no direct exports of nutgalls from 
China to the United States during the 
first half of 1941, compared with 325 
quintals valued at 142,768 yuan in the 
same period in 1940. 


Shanghai exports of nutgalls from 


January to June 1941 totaled 2,263 
quintals valued at 1,492,619 yuan, of 
which 1,532 quintals went to the Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory and 731 quintals to 
Hong Kong. 


@ CnHosen.—A plant is being constructed 


at Eitoho, costing about 200,000 yen, 
which will manufacture substitute shoe 


soles from a scrap-leather and rubber 
compound. It will be operated by the 
Industrial Reproduction Co. 

At its newly completed plant at Fusan, 


operations have recently been begun by 


the Chosen Marine Products Co. which 
will reportedly tan various fish skins, in- 
cluding shark and dolphin. The use to 
which these skins will be put has not 
been stated. 


@ IceLanp.—In 1940 Iceland imported 
footwear valued at 1,272,861 kroner, of 
which Great Britain supplied 483,111 
kroner, the United States 404,230, and 
Denmark 85,657. ($1 U. S. currency= 
6.5165 kroner.) 

Larger quantities of general leather 
goods have been imported from Great 
Britain in 1941. For the first quarter of 
1941, 366,066 kroner of footwear was im- 
ported from Great Britain, 90,709 from 
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Canada, and 52,093 from the United 
States. 

Finished leather products imported 
into Iceland during 1940 (other than 
clothing) was valued at 17,297 kroner. 
Great Britain supplied 43 percent of the 
quantity, Italy 22 percent, the United 
States 16 percent, and the remainder was 
divided among Denmark, Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Switzerland. During 
the first quarter of 1941, imports of 
finished leather products (other than 
clothing) fom Great Britain were valued 
at 14,932 kroner, while such imports from 
the United States were valued at only 59 
kroner. 

Leather clothing imported during 1940 
was valued at 4,642 kroner, of which Nor- 
way supplied 3,075, Great Britain 1,394, 
and Germany 173. Imports of leather 
clothing from the United States during 
the first quarter of 1941 totaled 558 
kroner, while that from Great Britain 
was valued at 1,061 kroner. 


Lumber and 
Products 


@ Avustratia.—Softwoods from South 
Australian State forests are being uSed 
to manufacture wood pulp for use in 
munition manufacture. It is expected 
that cuttings for this purpose will soon 
be increased by about 15,000,000 super- 
ficial feet a year. 


@ CoLtomeia.—Forest conservation has 
been provided for in Colombia by a presi- 
dential decree (No. 1300), the text of 
which appeared in the Diario Oficial cf 
August 1, 1941. The decree establishes 
certain areas in which felling will be 
limited and regulated, and provides for 
fines and imprisonment for violations 
as well as obligatory reforesting of areas 
in which there has been illegal cutting. 
It also sets up an intricate administra- 
tive and enforcement personnel in con- 
nection with the above clauses. 

Abarco, a tropical hardwood of Colom-: 
bia, is reported to be a practical substi- 
tute for teak. Considerable quantities of 
this wood are said to be available for ex- 
port. Since the fibers of abarco are tough 
and closely laid, the wood is highly resist- 
ant to water damage. It is also said to 
be termite-resistant. 

@ Inp1a.—Sitka spruce was among the 
various commodities imported for the 
first time from Canada during 1940-41. 

Plywood and battens for manufacture 
of chests for tea packing and export were 
formerly purchased from Canada only in 
small amounts, but 1940 imports of these 
products from the Dominion reached 2 
large figure. 

Indian spruce and fir have been in- 
tensively tested by the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun during the past 
12 months to determine their suitability 
for aircraft and glider construction. 
Tests carried out so far indicate that In- 
dian spruce of aircraft quality is avail- 
able in short lengths (10 to 12 feet), but 
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strict selection is necessary in view of 
the many knots and pitch pockets found 
in this species. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to use Indian spruce for spars and 
longerons since they are required in 
lengths of 15 to 20 feet, which are un- 
available in India. The Forest Research 
Institute has not yet completed the tests 
but expects to do so before the end of 
1941. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—Yugoslavia was’ the 
most important source of lumber during 
the first quarter of 1941. Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia also furnished appreci- 
able quantities, price being an important 
factor. No imports were possible from 
Poland while trade with Rumania con- 
tinued difficult. Lumber purchases from 
Sweden and Finland remained small. 
Trade with France, though fairly active 
in oak and beech lumber, was hindered 
by the quota system. 


@UNION OF SovuTtH ArFrica—The out- 
standing feature of the lumber market in 
the Durban district has been the diffi- 
culty of obtaining supplies from abroad. 
Importers are primarily concerned with 
the problem of obtaining freight space 
for needed imports from the west coast 
and the Gulf area of the United States. 


Government demand for lumber has 
been for construction of barracks and 
other defense work. 

The demand for Venetian blinds in the 
Union of South Africa is small, because 
of their relatively high cost and lack of 
uniformity in size and shape of windows. 
In Natal and the Transvaal the prefer- 
ence is for blinds with wooden slats, while 
in the Cape Province it is for those with 
metal slats. 

Under war conditions, importation of 
either the complete blinds or parts for 
their manufacture has become extremely 
difficult, owing to the prior claim of war 
and other essential imports upon the lim- 
ited tonnage space available. 


@ UNITED Kincpom.—Maximum prices 
for home-grown willow rods, suitable for 
use in basket manufacture, have been 
fixed by Order No. 1 (Control of Willow 
Rods), 1941, issued by the Minister of 
Supply, dated July 14 and effective July 
23. 

The order does not apply to willows 
known in the trade as “Dicky Meadows.” 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


@ BraziL.—Diesel engines of U. S. man- 
ufacture are in demand in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul. In pre-war years 
practically all Diesel engines were im- 
ported into this State from Germany, 
but much of this equipment is badly worn 
and replacement parts cannot be ob- 
tained. The United States and Great 
Britain must now be relied upon to meet 
the increasing demand. Recently the 
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lighter types of Diesel engines have been 
imported from Great Britain, but the 
United States is supplying the heavier. 
type engines. 


@ CanapA.—July exports of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, totaling $1,273. 
402, were 35 percent above the July 1949 
shipments which amounted to $946,337, 
Large gains were recorded in several] 
types of equipment. Exports of thresh. 
ers rose 493 percent ($183,443 against 
$30,926) ; combines, 244 percent ($56,930, 
$16,526); harvesters and binders, 139 
percent ($398,085, $173,094) ; milking ma- 
chines and parts, 106 percent ($89,588, 
$43,525). Increased shipments were also 
made of cream separators and parts, 
drills and sowers, and “farm machinery 
and implements, and parts, not elsewhere 
specified.” 

Decreased exports of the following 
classes partially offset increased ship. 
ments of other categories: mowing ma- 
chines and parts to $16,181 from $59,391; 
cultivators to $14,038 from $37,727; har- 
rows and parts to $225,504 from $343,615; 
and planters to $6,520 from $26,229. 

A pulp company in Vancouver plans to 
spend $1,100,000 for new machinery and 
equipment during the next 2 years, to ex- 
pand its plant to a capacity of about 170 
tons of kraft pulp a day. 


@ Cotompia.—The Fabrica de Rayon 
Viscosa, Ltda., at Barranquilla, plans to 
expand its factory to produce 100,000 
kilograms of rayon yarn per month, at 
an estimated cost of between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 dollars. Approximately 70 
percent of this amount will be spent 
abroad (probably in the United States) 
for machinery. 


@ CuHiIna.—A potential opportunity for 
the sale of milling machinery may result 
from the Chungking Ministry of Food- 
stuff Control’s formation of an industria] 
company for establishing flour mills. 
One plant with a daily capacity of 2,000 
bags is to be completed early next year, 
and a smaller unit of 400 bags daily 
capacity is to begin operations shortly, 
according to press reports. 


@ Ecypt.—Inability to obtain necessary 
machinery has prevented the new paper 
factory at Alexandria from entering upon 
production. Establishment of factories 
for small arms and explosives has also 
been delayed by difficulty in securing nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. 


@ PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—A good demand 
for decorticating machines of U. S. man- 
ufacture may result from the greatly 
increased production of ramie, pro- 
vided a reasonably priced machine of the 
right type can be supplied. Japanese 
stripping machines, run by small crude- 
oil engines, selling for about $150, have 
been found quite satisfactory. The abun- 
dance of cheap manual labor and the low 
purchasing power of natives with small 
holdings preclude purchase of large or 
expensive machinery. 


@ UNION or SoutHu Arrica.—Machinery 
imports from the United States increased 
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sharply in 1940 compared with 1939, as 
shown by the following South African 
official statistics: ball and roller bearings 
for machinery imports rose to £46,456 
from £4,807; “factory plant” to £334,- 
000 from £203,140; lathes to £26,936 from 
£4,157; and industrial machinery, n. e. s., 
to £407,194 from £207,608. These figures 
do not reflect the total machinery trade 
with the United States, since they do 
not cover all types of industrial ma- 
chinery, and Government purchases, ex- 
ceptionally heavy in 1940, are not 
included. 

The United Kingdom and Sweden have 
in the past been the chief suppliers of 
pall and roller bearings to South Africa. 
The added participation of the United 
States in this trade in 1940, however, 
was a result of increase in volume of 
imports rather than a marked decline 
from other countries. The United 
States has for years been the chief sup- 
plier of “factory plant” to the Union, 
and the 1940 increase was largely at the 
expense of Germany. Expansion of “in- 
dustrial machinery” and “lathes” im- 
ports from the United States resulted 
from increased general demand; the 
United Kingdom, the main supplier, also 
increased its exports of these commodi- 
ties in 1940. 

There is a sharply increased demand 
in Durban for agricultural implements 
and dairy equipment. The Alfa-Laval 
cream separators made in Sweden for- 
merly dominated the South African 
market, but inquiries are now being re- 
ceived for U. S. products to supply the 
demand for dairy equipment. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Imports of cobalt ore by the United 
States have shown a marked increase 
in recent years, rising from 449,984 
pounds (gross weight) in 1938 to 611,083 
pounds in 1939 and to 10,497,719 pounds 
in 1940. Imports of cobalt metal, which 
rose from 938,476 pounds in 1938 to 
2,130,296 in 1939, dropped to 130,321 
pounds in 1940. Canada and the Belgian 
Congo (the latter came into the picture 
in 1940) were the chief sources of the ore, 
and Belgium of the metal, during these 
years. 

Preliminary statistics for 1941 show 
imports of cobalt ore totaling 4,635,377 
pounds, with a cobalt content of 1,591,- 
297 pounds in the first 6 months of the 
year. The Belgian Congo shipped 
3,636,458 pounds (“Co” content 1,528,099) 
of the total, and Canada 998,919 pounds 
(63,198). The cobalt content of the ore 
was not shown in the imports prior to 
January 1, 1941. Imports of the metal 
totaled 346,300 pounds in the 6-month 
period, all from Canada. 

Both cobalt ore and cobalt metal enter 
the United States duty-free. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Imports of monazite sand and other 
thorium ore by the United States have 
shown a marked increase in recent years, 
rising from 407 long tons in 1938 to 1,393 
tons in 1939 and to 2,640 tons in 1940; 
imports in the first 6 months of 1941 
totaled 1,271 tons. British India is the 
chief supplier to this market, accounting 
for 2,470 tons of the 1940 total and 1,023 
tons of the 1941 imports. Brazil sup- 
plied 179 tons and 248 tons, respectively. 


@ AUSTRALIA.—Serious consideration is 
being given to the establishment of a 
Government factory for production of 
roller bearings. Reason: general short- 
age, and uncertainty of a continued sup- 
ply from overseas. 


@ Brazit.—Nickel reserves near Areal, 
Municipio de Parahyba do Sul, State of 
Rio de Janeiro, occur in irregular masses 
with many barren areas, the upper part 
of the deposit carrying the richer ore. 
The ore appears to be similar to that at 
Livramento, capable of being treated in 
an electric furnace with resultant forma- 
tion of ferronickel. Necessary power for 
the electric furnace could be obtained 
from the Brazilian Hydroelectric Power 
Co., whose power line runs a short dis- 
tance from Areal. The property (from 
preliminary examination) does not ap- 
pear very extensive. 

Exports of manganese ore from Brazil 
through the port of Rio de Janeiro to- 
taled 183,043 long tons in the first 7 
months of 1941, of which Cia. Meridionel 
de aMineracao shipped 91,175 tons, A. 
Thun & Co., Ltd., 43,165 tons, Mineracio 
Geral do Brasil, Ltd., 19,400 tons, and 10 
other concerns the rest in amounts less 
than 5,000 tons each. Shipments during 
the month of July totaled 28,850 tons; 
Cia. Meridional accounted for 25,850 tons. 

Stocks of manganese ore in the hands 
of Brazilian shippers at Rio de Janeiro 
at the close of July totaled 129,495 tons, 
of which 69,971 tons were held by Cia. 
Meridional and 27,065 tons by A. Thun. 


Stocks of manganese ore remaining in 
Rio de Janeiro at the close of July, com- 
pared with stocks as of January 1, plus 
out-bound shipments of the ore, indicate 
that the Central do Brasil Railway has 
moved ore to the port at the rate of more 
than 400,000 tons a year—which exceeds 
the rate expected at the beginning of 
1941. Continuance of this rate of ship- 
ment is dependent chiefly on the ability 
of the company to keep its rolling stock 
in repair. Lack of steel sheets and light 
structural parts is said to be hindering 
this repair work at present. 

The freight rate on manganese ore is 
reported to have been raised 10 percent, 
from 50 to 55 milreis for a haul of 500 
kilometers. 


@® CHINA.—Development of resources of 
unoccupied Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
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Provinces has aroused lively interest re- 
cently. In Kwangtung, exploitation of 
mineral resources will reportedly be un- 
dertaken by the recently organized 
Overseas Chinese Development Corpora- 
tion. In Kwangsi, the Kwangsi Develop- 
ment Co., capitalized at about $2,200,000, 
will be established for the purpose of en- 
gaging in mining, agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial enterprises, and will as- 
sume control of all Provincially operated 
factories. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


@ BeELciAN Conco.—Shortly after May 
1940, the principal European markets for 
Congoese palm oil were lost. There re- 
mained only the South African and the 
United States markets and a few small 
outlets in the neighboring African colo- 
nies—altogether, a market of about 26,000 
metric tons a year. Moreover, the com- 
petition from Sumatra, offering a regular 
production of superior-quality standard- 
grade oil, became increasingly strong in 
South African outlets. 

In August 1940, the colonial govern- 
ment decided that the export and sale of 
palm oil should be regulated, and that 
the general standard of quality must be 
improved, if this industry was to be saved. 
Consequently, a Committee for the Con- 
trol of Palm Oil Exports was created by 
Legislative Ordinance of September 20, 
1940. As a result of the Committee’s 
campaign among producers, and the en- 
couragement offered the industry by the 
United Kingdom’s offer to purchase large 
supplies of edible oil, it was expected that 
production in 1941 would reach nearly 
35,000 tons of edible oil, representing 
about half the total annual palm-oil pro- 
duction in the Congo. Outlets for the 
entire exportable production are now as- 
sured, owing to producers’ efforts. 

The condition of the palm-oil industry 
in the Belgian Congo is said to be ex- 
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tremeiy sound today, and the probable 
1941 edible-oil production is set at a min- 
imum of 30,000 tons. 


@BritisH Mataya.—Vegetable oil indus- 
tries occupy an important position in 
Malaya’s economy—particularly the co- 
conut and oil-palm industries, joint ex- 
ports of which in 1939 and 1940 were 
valued at approximately S$25,000,000 and 
$$22,000,000 respectively. Coconut and 
other fixed vegetable-oil products are also 
widely consumed in this market. While 
relatively small in value, production of 
patchouli leaves and oil, plus reexports of 
the former, are of some interest to the 
American market which currently ab- 
sorbs the bulk of leaf and oil exports. 
Gross exports of both products were 
valued at S$278,808 in 1940, while im- 
ports, chiefly of leaves from the Nether- 
lands Indies, amounted to S$135,497. 

With the major proportion of normal 
outlets in continental Europe and de- 
mand by the United Kingdom curtailed 
by war conditions, these industries have 
been affected in varying degree; also, 
owing to this situation, exports of copra, 
palm kernels, and patchouli oil have de- 
clined sharply. Resulting reduced prices 
for palm kernels led to substantial com- 
pensatory shipments to the United States 
during the last quarter of 1940, but avail- 
ability of more lucrative cargo has since 
curtailed such shipments. 

The situation of other vegetable-oil 
products is much more favorable. Palm- 
oil exports and prices have been well 
maintained as the result of purchases by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Food, 
which is reliably reported to have con- 
tracted for almost all of Malaya’s output 
during 1941. 

Loss of the United Kingdom market 
served to depress coconut-oil prices; 
however, increased shipments to India 
and to other nearby Empire areas re- 
sulted in a continued improvement in the 
export situation. 

Increased local requirements for copra 
and other oilcakes, at prices far above 
pre-war levels, more than compensated 
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for the reduced export demand (conti- 
nental Europe) and necessitated imports 
to supplement local production. 

While patchouli-oil exports have de- 
creased, much higher prices for this 
product, as well as for the increased ex- 
ports of leaves (chiefly to the United 
States), have raised the 1940 value of 
joint exports about 80 percent. 

Malayan production and consumption 
of peanut and sesame oil have declined 
since the outbreak of war. Sesame seed 
imports, which provide the great bulk of 
mill requirements, also decreased con- 
siderably during 1940, owing to import 
controls. Relaxation of such controls 
as against the chief supplying area, the 
Netherlands Indies, will probably lead to 
a greater consumption of the Oil. 


@ IcELAND.—Natives of Iceland were the 
first to equip their trawlers with steam 
cookers to cook cod livers immediately 
after the fish are caught, thus retaining 
a higher vitamin content in the oil. 
Crude oil is prepared aboard ship. 

There is no central market for cod- 
liver oil, or exchange giving daily quo- 
tations; in fact, producers are reported 
to sell the same grade of cod-liver oil on 
the same day at varying prices. There is 
an export committee—self-organized and 
not under State control—whose members 
are from large cod-liver-oil producing 
concerns. On January 1, 1941, this com- 
mittee set a minimum price of $550 per 
ton on refined cod-liver oils, but prices 
have actually ranged as high as $750 
per ton. The pre-war price was between 
$195 and $250 per ton, and on January 
1, 1940, the price was $200 per ton. 

There are no cod-liver oil stocks in Ice- 
land, and producers are said to sell oil 
in advance of the cod catch. As tod- 
liver oil is merely a byproduct, producers 
being primarily interested in the cod 
itself, production depends on the cod 
demand, which is low. As a result, little 
oil is being prepared at this time, and 
the demand for what does come into the 
market is accordingly strong. 

There is a large amount of cod-liver- 
oil stearine on hand at Iceland refineries. 
Norway was normally the only purchaser, 
bids of American buyers having been re- 
jected as too low. 

The 1940 yield of cod-liver oil from 
Iceland cod fisheries amounted to 5,624 
tons, compared with 6,577 in 1939 and 
5,895 in 1938. The peak year for 
cod oil was 1925, with 7,606 tons. The 
amount of oil produced varies not only 
with size of catch but also with prevail- 
ing feeding conditions. 

Iceland’s export trade in cod-liver oil 
represents only a fraction of the coun- 
try’s total shipments. The United States 
normally takes 95 percent of total pro- 
duction; however, British interest in Ice- 
landic cod-liver oil has had the effect 
of reducing American purchases by about 
$1,000,000 in 1941, compared with 1940. 
Exports to the United States during the 
first 5 months of 1941 are recorded as 
1,722,988 kilograms, compared with 
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3,101,550 kilograms in the same period 
of 1940. 

It is estimated that during the re. 
maining months of 1941, Iceland will ship 
approximately 474,000 kilograms of coq. 
liver oil to the United States, making a 
total of only 2,196,988 kilograms for the 
year. During 1940, exports to the Uniteg 
States reached 5,623,650 kilograms 
against 6,081,537 in 1939. 


@ PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—The Philippine 
coconut-products market continued to 
Show a highly erratic tendeny during 
July, being influenced by shipping-space 
shortage and by rumors concerning future 
shipping developments. The predomi- 
nant influence of shipping was evident 
in the fact that the market was de. 
pressed by publication of rumors that 
various Norwegian vessels would be 
transferred from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic run, while prices were favorably 
affected by allccation of a substantia] 
amount of space on four Danish vessels 
which had been in Manila and were being 
prepared for resumption of sailings. The 
market was also considerably affecteg 
by various reports from the United 
States that price ceilings might be estab. 
lished for various oils and fats. 

Schurmacher’s statistics for July: 
Copra arrivals (sacks), Manila 509,000, 
Cebu 524,000; stocks at end of month 
(metric tons), Manila 38,000, Cebu 32,- 
000; prices at Manila (pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams), high 10.50, low 8. Coconut-oj] 
stocks at close of July, (metric tons) 
Manila 7,000, Cebu 6,000; prices (pesos 
per kilogram), high 0.21, low 0.17%. 
Copra cake and meal stocks at end of 
month (metric tons), Manila 7,000, Cebu 
2,000; prices not available. 

July exports, according to official sta- 
tistics (metric tons): Copra, total 21,718, 
of which 20,674 went to the United States, 
786 to China, and 258 to other countries; 
coconut oil, total 19,758, of which 18,977 
went to the United States, 777 to British 
Africa, and 4 to other countries; copra 
cake and meal, total 2,667, of which 2,571 
were shipped to the United States and 96 
to other countries; desiccated coconut, 
total 4,679, of which 4,655 went to the 
United States and 24 to other countries. 


@ Spain.—No price has yet been fixed 
on olive oil for export, nor has the ex- 
portation of this commodity been au- 
thorized. However, a compensation 
arrangement appears to have been ef- 
fected, by which approximately 2,000 
metric tons of olive oil will be shipped 
to the United States and a similar quan- 
tity of peanut oil will be sent from the 
United States to Spain. A first ship- 
ment of peanut oil of approximately 300 
tons has been received recently in Se- 
ville, and a similar quantity of olive oil 
in compensation is being sent from that 
port to the United States. 


@ Tunisia.—Prospects for the olive crops 
have rapidly deteriorated during the past 
few weeks, according to well-informed 
independent Arab sources, and, barring a 
miracle, barely 20,000 tons of olive oil 
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are to be expected. This will hardly 
cover local consumption, leaving no ex- 
portable surplus whatever. 


Railway 
Equipment 


@ ARGENTINA.—The State Railways have 
been authorized, by a decree of August 4, 
to complete the projected railroad from 
Rosario de Lerma, Province of Salta in 
northern Argentina, to Socompa, on the 
Chilean frontier. This line is part of a 
project for a northern route trans- 
Andine railway to run ultimately to 
Antofagasta. 

The present decree contemplates ex- 
penditure of 6,500,000 pesos per year 
from 1942 to 1945, and 7,000,000 in 1946, 
a total of 33,000,000 pesos (approximately 
$8,000,000). 

The Rosario de Lerma-to-Socompa 
railroad was begun in 1921, and, accord- 
ing to the press, Argentina has already 
spent 25,000,000 pesos (approximately 
$20,000,000) on the project. 


@ Brazit.—The Central do Brasil Rail- 
way has contracted for 15,000 tons of 
cottonseed cake to burn in its locomo- 
tives because of a shortage of coal. 


@ CuInA.—Work was reported to be 
progressing rapidly amid difficult condi- 
tions on the final section of the Hunan- 
Kweichow Railroad between Ishan 
(Kwangsi) and Kweiyang (Kweichow). 
The line is expected to be completed by 
October of this year. A considerable 
volume of freight is reportedly passing 
over this line and the Canton-Hankow 
line between Liuchow (Kwangsi) and 
Shiukwan (Kwangtung). 


@ Mexico.—The present rolling stock of 
the Ferrocarriles Unidos de Yucatan, 
S. A., consists of 8 broad-gage locomo- 
tives, 26 narrow-gage locomotives, 12 
broad-gage passenger cars, 40 narrow- 
gage passenger cars, 40 broad-gage 
freight cars, 100 narrow-gage freight 
cars, 4 motor broad-gage rail cars, and 
2 motor narrow-gage rail cars. In ad- 
dition, there are 3 broad-gage locomo- 
tives and 10 narrow-gage locomotives not 
in operation. 

The equipment of the Laguna Cor- 
poration Railroad, which has 58 kilo- 
meters (36 miles) of track in the State 
of Campeche, includes 2 gas-oil locomo- 
tives, 3 gasoline passenger cars, 20 flat 
cars, 3 box cars, and 1 tank car. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Wool and Products 


@® IRELAND.—Wool brokers estimated on 
July 1-that there would be in Ireland 
during the current wool season at least 
14,000,000 pounds of shorn wool and 
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3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds of pulled 
wool. At the close of June estimated 
quantities of unsold wool held by pro- 
ducers aggregated 14,900,000 pounds, of 
which 6,250,000 pounds consisted of 
washed wool, 7,650,000 pounds of greasy 
wool, and 1,000,000 pounds comprised 
mixed pulled wools. 


The only important exports of wool 
have been to the United States and Can- 
ada, and good sales have been made to 
the United States in carpet-type wools, 
such as Kerry, Blackfaced, and Deep 
Bred wools. During the first half of 
1941, the United States took from Ire- 
land 2,689,768 pounds of carpet-type 
wool valued at $813,547. 


@ Paracuay.—The manufacture of wool 
products locally is confined almost en- 
tirely to blankets, ponchos, and similar 
goods of inexpensive types. The warm 
climate does not encourage the exten- 
sive use of wool garments. Wool fabrics 
required for the short winter season 
are mostly rather cheap cloths imported 
from Argentina and Brazil. The de- 
mand for better-quality woolens con- 
tinues to be met by British suppliers. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ CHINA.—For several years a large 
American export item was old silk stock- 
ings, shipped mainly to Japan. In 1940, 
shipments of old or used silk stockings 
from the United States to Japan totaled 
4,524,635 pounds, valued at $205,808, 
while 4,020,507 pounds were sent in 1939, 
valued at $195,046. While the poundage 
exported by the United States to Japan 
in 1938 was less, the value of the old silk 
stockings sent was greater, amounting to 
$216,788 for the 3,764,425 pounds. Be- 
cause of the cutting off of this outlet, 
United States rag exporters have en- 
deavored to find new markets. 

One firm in Shanghai is said to have 
a special process for discoloration of the 
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silk threads. Although it takes 5 to 6 
months to complete, this is claimed to 
be the only process of its kind. 


Trial orders for old silk stockings for 


shipments to Shanghai have been placed, 


and it is expected that this outlet may 
replace in part the former principal 


taker, Japan. 


Currently American disinfecting cer- 
tificates customarily furnished with the 
shipments are not recognized by the 
Shanghai customs authorities, and dis- 
infecting is repeated there. There is 
no specific designation of old silk stock- 
ings in the import tariff, but it is under- 
stood that an assessment of 124% percent 
ad valorem is made on entry. 

Contrary to recent newspaper articles 
in the United States, military authorities 
do not use old silk stockings for powder- 


“bag manufacture. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


@CanapA.—A production of between 65,- 
000,000 and 70,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
is looked for this year in Canada unless 
adverse weather conditions or other dis- 
asters strike the crop before harvesting 
is completed. The 1940 yield amounted 
to 60,400,000 pounds, while in 1939 pro- 
duction reached 107,700,000 pounds. 
The 1941 flue-cured acreage was slightly 
in excess of the previous years in each 
of the three producing Provinces, and the 
flue-cured crop is expected to be 50,000,- 
000 to 55,000,000 pounds, compared with 
39,100,000 pounds in 1940 and 79,700,000 
pounds in 1939. Acreage and production 
of all other types of tobacco are lower 
than in 1940, and much lower than in 
1939. 

Details of this reduction, supplied by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Canadian Tobacco Acreage and Production 


















































Acreage Production (in thousand pounds) 
Type and Province 1941 1941 
1939 1940 1939 1940 (August 
June August estimate) 
estimate | estimate 
Flue-cured: 

es lati orale 2 5, 710 5, 520 5, 250 5, 800 4, 120.0 4, 436.3 4, 000 
ia 63, 820 42, 640 42, 000 44, 500 75, 294. 4 34, 200. 0 49, 000 
British Columbia. ........-.- 310 450 600 630 320.0 507.7 600 
| aR a Re 69,840 | 48,610 47,850} 50,930 | 79,7344 | 39, 144.0 53, 600 
Burley—Ontario..........------- 11,190| 9,710; 7,200. 7,120 | 15,248.0| 11,064.5 7, 000 
Dark—Ontario !__.......-....-.-.. 2, 890 1, 100 1.000 975 3, 872.0 1, 466. 0 1,000 
Cigar leaf—Quebec.---.-- pwede 4, 600 4, 370 3, 700 3, 865 5, 190. 0 4, 693. 8 3, 500 
Large pipe—Quebec.____ .....-.--- 2, & 1,840 1, 475 680 3, 180.0 2,111.5 600 
Medium pipe—Quebec._--------- (2) 1, 670 1, 335 1, 580 () 1, 592.8 1, 300 
Small pipe—Quebec.............- 950 580 | 675 550 479.0 | 309. 9 300 
TORS snk ccctieasecedeeace 92, 300 | 67, 880 | 63, 235 65,700 | 107,703. 4 60, 382. 5 67, 300 








1 Includes 240 acres and 252,000 pounds grown in Quebec in 1939; Quebec acreage in 1940 grouped with large pipe. 


2 Grouped with large pipe. 


Tobacco yields per acre were lowered 
by drought and heat in Quebec and On- 
tario during the summer months. Hail 
in Ontario destroyed about 1,000,000 
pounds. 


The quality of the first curings of the 
flue-cured crop was rather poor and 
variable, and the entire crop will probably 
average only fair. Burley tobacco is 
also expected to be only fair in quality. 
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Rainy weather interfered with harvesting — 


and curing during the latter part of 
August. 


@ Cusa—The value of Cuban tobacco 
exports in July 1941 ($1,657,531) was no- 
ticeably higher than at any time since 
war began. June 1941 shipments were 
valued at $1,101,165, and those of July 
1940 at $1,179,796. 

Exports to the United States reached a 
value of $1,223,028, compared with $855,- 
143 in June 1941 and $967,582 in July 
1940. Shipments to the United States in 
July 1941 consisted of 47,364 kilograms of 
wrapper valued at $177,731; 140,663 kilo- 
grams of filler valued at $127,125; 
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valued at $24,003; 18,040 cigarettes 
valued at $49; and 153 kilograms of 
smoking tobacco valued at $188. 


The Spanish Government Tobacco 
Monopoly remained second among pur- 
chasers of Cuban tobacco products. 
July exports to Spain, valued at $269,035, 
consisted chiefly of 646,505 kilograms of 
filler valued at $206,612, and 1,015,425 
cigars valued at $62,370. Argentina, 
ranking third, received Cuban tobacco 
valued at $74,834 (double the June value) . 
Exports to British Africa, valued at 
$34,341, increased fourfold over June. 
Trade with Portugal was valued at $24,- 
319, or approximately at the June level. 





602,311 kilograms of stemmed leaf Details of Cuban tobacco exports, by 
valued at $781,574; 196,868 kilograms type, are shown in the following 
of scrap valued at $112,358; 236,314 cigars tabulation: 
July 1940 July 1941 
Kind -——_—_— 
Volume Value Volume Value 

Wrapper --_- ae 67, 724 $308, 609 48, (123 $179, 953 
Filler_- static do 223, 205 212, 899 194, 390 436, CO7 
Stemmed leaf do 382, 422 | 480, 897 602, 311 781, 574 
Scrap ----- do 106, 480 60, 283 | 198, 378 113, 634 

Total leaf--- .-do 779, 831 1, 062, 688 | 1, 843, 702 1, 511, 168 
ae number 1, 337, 484 108, 693 1, 808, 671 141, 979 
Cigarettes - - --__- ene eee eae 3, 422, 82 8,001 | 1, 740, 720 4,14 
EEE TE kilograms 


Total value 


‘Tete velee........... 


..-manufactured 


223 414 231 241 
117, 108 146, 363 


1, 179, 796 | 1 657 531 


| 





Total leaf-tobacco shipments during 
July 1941 improved materially in volume 
(more than 100 percent) and 42 percent 
in value. A gain was shown in exports 
of all types of leaf, with the exception 
of wrapper. Filler tobacco, especially, 
showed an important increase. Trade in 
cigars advanced 35 percent in volume 
and 31 percent in value; on the other 
hand, cigarette exports declined 49 per- 
cent in volume and 48 percent in value. 
Shipments of smoking tobacco improved 
slightly. 


@ NETHERLANDS INnpIES.—The 1940 to- 
bacco crop in the Medan District of Su- 
matra amounted to approximately 138.,- 
800 bales, or slightly more than the 135,- 
000 bales previously reported. The 1941 
crop will not reach more than 90,000 
bales, instead of the previously estimated 
100,000 to 110,000, according to most 
recent information. This reduction is 
due primarily to greater selection in 
plucking, many of the poorer-grade top 
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leaves being left on the plants, because 
the cost of plucking, preparation, and 
storage would probably be greater than 
any profit that might be realized in 
future sales. 


@ SWITZERLAND.—A regulation requiring 
tobacco farmers to permit a portion of 
their plantings to bear seed was made 
public on August 4, 1941, by the Federal 
War Food Office. It is stated that a har- 
vest of 500 to 1,000 kilograms of tobacco 
seed per hectare may be expected. 

Tobacco seed is said to yield 40 percent 
of good-quality oil which may either be 
used as food or adapted to technical pur- 
poses. If this year’s trial is satisfactory, 
an increased proportion of tobacco acre- 
age will be devoted to seed production in 
1942. 





Germany Intensifies War Effort 
(Continued from p. 11) 


war period. Cash payment has become 
the prevailing form of settlement in 
practically all branches of business, cur- 
rent reports indicate. 

The number of bankruptcy declara- 
tions in Germany decreased from 3,740 
in 1938 to 2,440 in 1939 and 1,406 in 1940. 
The number of cases in which bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were actually begun 
declined from 1,942 to 1,205 and 685, re- 
spectively. The number of compositions 
registered a similar decline from 275 in 
1938 to 156 in 1939 and 50 in 1940. 
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British Price Control Legislation 
(Continued from p. 7) 


his supply of goods, It is of interest to 
note that the wholesale price index which 
stood at 98.1 in August 1939 (1930—100) 
rose to 122.3 in December 1939, to 148.6 a 
year later, and 152.4 by June 1941. 


Goods and Services (Price Con- 
trol) Act 


In view of the defects that appeared in 
the Prices of Goods Act, 1939, and the 
continued rise in the cost-of-living and 
wholesale price indexes, the Government 
on June 11, 1941, introduced into Parlia- 
ment new price control legislation. In 
his anncuncement of the new legislation 
the President of the Board of Trade ex. 
plained that “conditions had greatly 
changed since the Prices of Goods Act 
was passed in the autumn of 1939 and 
that, in particular, the supplies of goods 
available to the public had had to be 
sharply curtailed. The Prices of Goods 
Act had worked satisfactorily up to the 
present in keeping prices generally at a 
reasonable level in relation to costs, but 
in the altered circumstances a further 
measure of price regulation was needed,” 


POWER TO FIX MAXIMUM PRICES 


The new act became law on July 22, 
1941. It is merely an amendment to the 
Prices of Goods Act, 1939, which remains 
the principal act. 

The most important provision of the 
new legislation, according to a notice 
issued by the Board of Trade, will give 
the Board the power to fix “for any kind 
of goods maximum prices or maximum 
percentage margins of profit for manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and _ retailers. 
These powers, and in particular, the 
power to fix maximum prices will be used, 
to begin with at any rate, mainly for 
dealing with a comparatively restricted 
range of more essential goods such as cer- 
tain articles of clothing and boots and 
shoes for which maximum prices can 
readily be fixed, though their use will not 
necessarily be confined to articles of this 
kind. For other goods the Prices of 
Goods Act will continue to apply, subject 
to certain relatively unimportant amend- 
ments, and the Central and Local Price 
Regulation Committees set up under that 
Act will continue to enforce the pro- 
visions both of that Act and of the new 
legislation.” 

Orders may either specify the maxi- 
mum price in pounds, shillings and pence 
or alternatively may limit the percentage 
margin of gross profit which a trader 
may add to the cost price of his goods, or, 
as will probably be more convenient in 
the case of manufacturers, the margin of 
net profit in relation to costs. In the 
latter case the order may specify how 
costs for the purpose of the calculation 
are to be arrived at. 

The permitted prices for specified 
goods as eStablished under the 1939 Act 
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were declared as maximum prices under 
the new legislation. 

The power to fix prices and margins of 
profits does not apply to sales by auction 
or to sales of goods intended for export. 


SERVICE CHARGES TO BE CONTROLLED 


Another important provision gives the 
Board of Trade the power to fix maxi- 
mum charges for services in relation to 
specified goods. The Board announced 
that this provision is intended primarily 
to deal with charges for such services as 
furniture storage, shoe repairing, laundry 
work, and cleaning. 

Authority is given the Board of Trade 
to prohibit the sale of second-hand goods 
except by registered persons. 

The Board is also authorized to stop 
the repeated resale at the wholesale stage 
of goods in short supply with resulting 
inflation of prices. The Board an- 
nounced that it may make orders “pro- 
hibiting sales from one wholesaler to an- 
other or from one retailer to another or 


from a retailer back to a wholesaler, but 


the clause is designed to insure that the 
normal course of trade from the manu- 
facturer direct to the retailer or through 
a wholesaler to the retailer is preserved 
unhindered. In any orders which are 
made under the clause, provision must be 
made for allowing accommodation sales 
between wholesalers and between retail- 
ers provided that no increase in price 
results.’ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BASIC PRICE ALTERED 


The principal act was amended so that 
the Board could fix the basic price of 
“price regulated goods” using whatever 
date seemed best. This amendment was 
necessary as it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to establish the prices of 
specific goods on August 21, 1939, as the 
quality and style of goods had changed 
and new commodities had reached the 
market. 

The Board may alter the items that 
may be considered in establishing per- 
mitted increases in the basic price. Or- 
ders issued under this provision must 
be approved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Other orders issued under this act 
must be laid before Parliament and may 
be anulled by resolution of either House 
within 40 days. 

The seller of price-controlled goods is 
obligated in transactions relating to sev- 
eral goods or services for which an in- 
clusive price is quoted to state separately 
the amount which he assigns to each. 
The holder of stocks of price-controlled 
goods cannot refuse to Sell nor can he 
offer to sell them conditionally. The 
transfer of price-controlled goods by 
barter or part exchange, mortgages, or 
pledges for the purpose of evasion of this 
act is prohibited. 

Provisions are also included: Author- 
izing the appointment of inspectors who 
may enter premises to inspect goods and 
the financial books; requiring the keep- 
ing of specified books and acounts, and 
furnishing of invoices; and establishing 
penalties for violations. 
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PRICE CONTROL Part OF GOVERNMENT’S 
Economic PoLicy 


During the debate in Parliament the 
President of the Board of Trade stated 
that the price-control legislation was part 
of the general scheme of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy. This, he said, 
was a large design and extended over the 
whole financial, industrial, commercial, 
and social activity of the country: 
“* * * it has the general objective 
of assisting the diversion of production 
and productive capacity to war purposes, 
while at the same time keeping down the 
cost to the public of the necessities of 
life. Industrially, these objectives are 
secured partly by the Government’s con- 
trol of the prices of the raw materials 
required in war, secondly by their con- 
trol of the distribution of those raw ma- 
terials, and thirdly by the rationing of 
food and clothing. Before the rationing 
of clothing was introduced the volume 
of manufacture was largely controlled, 
in consumers’ goods, by the Limitation 
of Supplies Orders. Socially, rationing 
has the great advantage of ensuring a 
fair distribution to all classes of the pop- 
ulation of the limited amount of goods 
which we are able to put at their disposal, 
and a further virtue of rationing is that 
it prevents the pressure of demand on 
a limited supply from pushing up prices. 
On the financial side, inflation is further 
avoided by a system of high taxation and 
the campaign for saving, which has the 
effect of immobilizing in the hands of 
the public the extra purchasing power 
which has been put into them as a result 
of the war. It can be seen then, that 
these measures are part of a concerted 
and comprehensive economic policy, all 
parts of which fit into the general con- 
ception. All these measures are coor- 
dinated, and it would be quite untrue to 
say that any one of them is isolated or 
opportunist. They are part of a general 
plan.” 
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Inland Waterways Vital to 
National Defense 


(Continued from p. 9) 


carrying freight in excess of that hauled 
by the average freight train. 

Additional floating equipment and the 
adoption of a practical plan for extension 
of the interchange of barges between car- 
riers would materially increase the ef- 
fectiveness of our inland waterway oper- 
ations and aid further in the defense ef- 
fort. Shortage of steel, however, has 
limited the amount of material available 
for the construction of additional equip- 
ment. 

The Maritime Commission is now con- 
sidering the building of concrete barges 
of 28% feet draft to carry oil and other 
bulk commodities for operation on deep- 
sea lanes. Their size and draft, how- 
ever, would prevent the use of such equip- 
ment on inland waterways. 

The British Admiralty recently an- 
nounced that it is building a consider- 
able number of ferro-concrete barges 
which have a carrying capacity of 200 
tons and are constructed with shipshape 
ends. They are intended for use in the 
various ports and river channels in Eng- 
land. While somewhat similar barges 
have been considered for operation on 
our inland waterways, no plan has as 
yet been developed for extensive con- 
struction of this type of equipment. 


Traffic on the Great Lakes 


The Annual Report of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, shows 
that the total United States commerce 
on the Great Lakes for 1929 amounted 
to 161,000,000 short tons but that in 1939 
this tonnage dropped to 141,000,000 
short tons. The 1940 figures are not 


available but it is reasonable to assume 
that they will show a substantial in- 
crease over 1939. Traffic on the Great 


Self-unloading lake freighter, Chicago. 
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Annual average rate Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted een 
1939 1940 July 1941 |August 1941 
Pound (free) -_..--..---- *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2131 $3. 2128 $3. 2140 
Australia -_-------..-----.. {pound (official) _ Soe, UR os sare 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Canad ollar (free)... --- . . 9602 . 8514 . 8827 . 8896 RRO) 
nei eae {Dollat (official)... .._.- eee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . WO9I 
— ee fee PM ee *. 1188 *. 0600 *. 0524 (**) co 
Sct ACR ee Sa *. 4006 *, 4002 vas | e*) ge) 
Beas ‘ac pri os siceieeiiell I . 2745 . 2296 . 2452 . 2511 . 2510 
IR a aR *, 3328 . 3016 . 3013 . 3013 3013 
ES REST |S ae . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 (**) c"*) 
ward SERN: a *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2257 3. 2254 3. 2268 
ee ee es ea ie A ag a tt 4 . 0871 oe) (oan | ‘og 
straits 5 Getileanents. SETS (ss EEC *.5174 - 4698 . 4716 . 4716 4716 
ea ees . 2399 . 2380 (>) “teas, (*) 
Switzerland and et 5 ll TA. elle ene Ec sige A . 2253 . 2268 (**) (**) (** 
Union of South Africa_..... ESE RE 4, yd . — . a . ae : ane 
Pound (free). ..-...-.-.. 4. 4354 . . 0318 033 
United Kingdom. -......-.. oe 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4 0350 
OrFictiAL RATES IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
(New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United Ee 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
i a A UE CINE 13 Afghanis=$1.00__.........._-- | a ere e 
Boigian EE a 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00 _ _ _- . 0226 SE Ti 
SG aS ee 1 belga=RM 0.40__.__-.-..--- 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
8 ll SR a aE: a 6.0119 *. 0124 | ¢*.0121 
China—Manchuria------.......--..--- . yuan=1 yen_-_. . 2343 | 7. 2845 1, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)___| 1 koruna=R eee 4.0400 | *.0347 | **.0343 
tt eas gen ieee aS aR: 1 krone=RM 0.50_...........----- | 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
LDR cbt bk ee cbcockboderenscce eee eeee............-. 4.1542 | *5.0130 | * 4.5463 
a eet | 237 peeemewense.......-........... | . 2398 | 1.2711 | 10 11, 2538 
a ae ee a ra Ee . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France (occupied area)... .....-.----.-- 1 franc=RM 0.05...........--.-- : ee 4.0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) - --_------ _..| 43.90 francs=$1.00______- ee ete . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
SESS Se ee | . 2260 | 12, 2880 12, 2510 
G 152.50 drachmas=$1.00____. . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
5.08 pengo=$1.00__.....___- ‘ | . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
6.5165 kroner=$1.00________-- | - Ss Pe 
17.1133 rials=$1.00___-._- | SS Ss 
1 dinar=£1 sterling -_-- ._-- 4.0350 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
ie ht . 0526 . 0526 0520 
JSS) — =a . 1887 10. 1938 10. 1852 
6.00 lits=$1.00____- . 1667 10. 1691 10. 1671 
ieee eee.................... 4.0400 ES. sone ein 
1 guilder= RM 1.33_..........-..-.--- 4, 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
1.8925 guilders=$1.00 Tn . 5284 | 13.5501 13, 5334 
$1.10 Newfoundland =$1.0 00_. ae eee . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
1 krone=RM 0.60_-_---- paeuaie 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
£P1=£1 sterling. ------ ke 4.0350 | * 4. 8894 94.4354 
1 zloty= RM 0.90.___- 4, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
187.6 lei=$1.00_____.__- . 0054 *.0073 | 2*.0071 
10.95 peseta=$1.00_____- . 0913 * 0560 *. 0999 
2.195 pounds=$1.00__ .4556 | 1. 5760 12. 020 
11 b ea sterling _- | . 3659 4445 . 4032 
Se ea . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
5.30 rubles=$1.00 4... | . 1887 a 
54.70 dinars=$1.00 18§......__..___....-.. | . 0183 * 0231 2°. 0227 














*Nominal. 

**Not available. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon Seareny etees 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


ber. 

‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

‘ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


* Average for first 8 months only. 

? Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

1 Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

" Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

1 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

1s Commercial rate. 
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Lakes consists mainly of iron ore ang 
grain moving from the Lake Superior 
area and coal being returned to the same 
region. 

Records of the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 
are accurate indicators of traffic moving 
on the Great Lakes, as the bulk of the 
tonnage must move through these lanes, 


In 1929 a total of 92,622,000 short tons 
of freight passed through the Soo Canals 
setting a record not theretofore or since 
equaled. Shipping officials and statis. 
ticians believed that this record woulq 
probably never again be attained. To- 
day shippers and steamship men on the 
Great Lakes predict that this season’s 
freight shipments through the Soo 
Canals will exceed 100,090,000 tons. 


A 75,000,000-ton ore movement is 
pointed out as the biggest single factor 
in establishing the new record. Grain 
and coal movements are also heavy, 
August shipments brought this year’s 
freight movement through the Soo 
Canals to 68,500,000 tons. The move- 
ment for September is expected to ag- 
gregate 14,000,000 tons and the cargo 
fleet will have another six weeks or 
more to operate during the current sea- 
son. Freezing weather usually closes the 
lakes to shipping late in November. 


More Ore Will Be Carried Next 
Year 


Increased demands for steel for the 
National Defense Program during 1942 
definitely indicate that the ore move- 
ment on the Great Lakes must substan- 
tially exceed the record which is ex- 
pected to be established this year. Plans 
are already being made to handle the 
increase. Five bulk freighters, each of 
11,100 gross tons, are now under con- 
struction at Great Lake shipyards and 


are expected to be ready for the 1942 
season. 
Recent legislation permitting Cana- 


dian flag vessels to engage in our lake 
ore-carrying trade will also provide ad- 
ditional tonnage for this movement. 
This legislation was enacted too late to 
be of substantial benefit during the cur- 
rent season. 

The Atlantic and Gulf Intercoastal 
Canals are also important from a de- 
fense viewpoint. Considerable quanti- 
ties of essential commodities, including 
petroleum, lumber, phosphate rock, sul- 
fur, and cotton, move regularly over the 
various sections of these waterways. 


The Missing Links 


With the exception of a section in New 
Jersey, the Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way provides a 12-foot channel from 
Boston, Mass., to the St. Johns River in 
Florida, and an 8-foot channel from the 
St. Johns River to Miami. 

The Gulf Intracoastal Canal now ex- 
tends from Apalachicola, Fla., to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., with a controlling channel 
depth of 9 feet. This project will even- 
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and tually extend to the Rio Grande River 
rior at Brownsville, Tex. 
ame These waterways are essential, not 
only for commercial and recreational 
nals vessels but they will provide a sheltered 
ving channel for the movement of shallow 
the draft uae vessels, —e ge ay Nors.— Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency. per dollar, with the 
nes, eee LOO VELOUD HONS OF SS Ree the Guatemalan queteal, and’ the Panamsanien belbon ace linked to the daliee wt i te i; a Maltin aomean i ee 
‘Ons tic and the Gulf of Mexico, if necessity py pen Ee , and the Panamanian @ are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gour e 
nals arises. Bion 
| Until the missing New Jersey and 
: fi Annual aver Latest available 
tis Florida sections are provided, the full rate | Average rate quotation 
or | effectiveness of the Atlantic and Gulf In- Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
To- tracoastal Waterway system can hardly ie in June July og a 
the be attained. 
on’s | Argentina. ._._- Paper peso..__.. Pe CS 3.70 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 373 | 3.73 | Sept. 4 
Soo |, a 1 4,32 4.23 | 4.23 4, 23 4. 23 0. 
| Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade ia seid os nag, se {+ |}sert. 2 
is Board has prohibited the sale of na aug ee Free market.........----| 483 | 437 | 492 | 491 | 422 | Sept. 4 
{ ‘ i “conser re) CETUS nactnane oliviano._._.. Sa eee ‘ : ‘ 3 * Sept. 
stor or ete aa - ni esamntnn Oneb.tissi.-2hi..-.2 245.46 | 56.71 | 53.34 | 50.60 | 50.50 | End of 
‘ain eer CBs August 11. 1941 Brazil | Milreis Official 16.829 | 4 16.500 |#16.500 (16.500 | 46.500 sept.'6 
AY, SNA —-eeectve Angus 2, Mees > eee pene r,s Free market ___.----._|319.706 | 19.789 | 19.716 | 19.690 | 19.690 | Do. 
ar’ Special free market__-.--|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 

s 5 heat somite Em 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.169 | 19.584 | 20.510 Do. 
Soo Clie. 2. Pak re Cine! 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Aug. 21 
ry “ . Export draft .........- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. 

9" FOREIGN (COMMERCE STATISTICAL Curb market_.....---- 32.47 | 33.04 | 20.54 | 20.25 | 32.40 Do. 

ei Gent esiiange.2.--... 30.86 | alos |3nie |3cis | aris | Do. 

. ‘ oid e@ ae 5 ° . ~ ‘ 0. 

TBO DEcIsIONS Mining dollar...-.......|...----- $31.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
or | capil al fo atpgeopnilamael ce | age | hes | zs | “78s | Ane 36 

olombia._...-- eee. _ ee On F ontrolled _.-.......-- ; : é m ‘ ug. 

= (F. C. S. D. 18) | Bank of Republic.) 1.755 1,786 | 1.786 | 1.755" | 1.755 |” Do. 

e - paniention Fund......) 655. 9 Ge ed ae be a ee cay 

NOTICE TO SHIPPERS roo seman pore 1.78 | 1.93 | 1.86 | 1.85 | 184 | Aug. i6 
] A Costa Rica----. CAE cnn eens bee i ka pp ees 5. 67 5.70 y a . rs _ 8 
: ” . . a Se 5. 62 5.62 | 5. 5. 5. 62 0. 
Shippers Export Dec ee £0 Cuba... Pom w.----.=- Free coimciaiy | |r16% | ase | ag 8 | 9 | Sets 
2 . % = cuador........ ae entr an iat} 1. Se ‘ 4 ; j ug. 16 | 
ext Contain Statistical a Nese as Lempira. .._..-- — De iceudinaineeie ebaccae 2.04 ee re : eo an —- 11 | 
, ° : = RISE ERE Re SE eS ee 5.18 5. ¢ ‘ 4. 0. 
modity Classification Code Num Nicaragua... Cordobs........ SS abd reat 5.00 | 5.00 | 500 | 5.00 | 5.00 | Sept. 5 
i hers oS SCE aaa 5.35 6.36 | 6.04 6.00 5.95 Do. 
i Pp a a engines ropes pe...., -_— eres a co ‘a3 at at at 7 — a 
acevo nicins eedtigeahresse Sep de ae ee . q G > ’ Aug. 
om emt Oey Salvador. .....- TR Rees SCRE ae 25 | 25.) 250] 250] 25 | Sept. 6 
ashi es, ie. 6. ruguay -.._-.- RN tain Si. See Reee P . : = . 437 0 
ve- ‘tity 2 Controlled free-----.-- - 4995 - 5267| . 5266 - 5266 . 5266 Do. 
ae 1. Collectors of Customs will require Venezuela--..-- Bolivar........-. Controlled .....-.--- : 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 3. 23 35 Sept. 6 
= the shipper or his agent to insert the ap- | Free....-.--..----------|----2+- ‘cates Bockorsay adbeast: 3. 65 Do. 
ans propriate statistical export commodity 
fication code numbers in the proper ' Aug. 22-Dee. 30. ’ June-Dec. 
the classi , . ? July-Dec. * Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
of column of the Shipper’s Export Declara- t Apr. 10-Dee. 30. Ss a In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
j a ‘ For commitments of the Government only. rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 
on- tion (Commerce Form 7525 and Com ' July 13-Dee. 31. ¢ Free market established by decree of July 23. 
and merce Form 7525—-LL) before accepting * For Class 2 merchandise. _______-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
942 the same. ie Cheese 105 Guly-Dee.) 
. or Ulass 4 m a cnereay cs <cs a - . 
2. The commodity code numbers and These rates prevail at present. ete 
the units of quantity to be inserted will 
si be in accordance with the requirements 
ake , s 
aa ard the following statistical (F.C. S. D. 19) News by Countries 
nt. (a) “Schedule B—Statistical Classifi- NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS (Continued from p. 23) 
to cation of Domestic Commodities Ex- 
vel. ported from the United States” for ex- Lend-Lease Shipper’s Export to foreigners or foreign corporations is 
eal ports of domestic products. | ; Declarations subject to prior authorization by the Fed- 
Bee Deeanracor oF Comnenct Under the provisions of the decree 
ing Satieicatenae Crocitaated.: - Washington, D. C. signed August 21, no instrument of trans- 
ul- fj (c) “Schedule H—Statistical Code On and after October 1, 1941, pale blue fer will be accepted for recordation: by 
the | Classification of Shipments to Alaska Shipper’s Export Declarations (Com- public officials unless accompanied by the 
| from the United States” for shipments merce Form 7525-LL) will be used for above ee and het et oe 
: to Alaska. exportations made under the Lend-Lease types under Venezuelan registry destine 
3. The merchandise must be described | Program in lieu of the yellow Shipper’s for pilotage may not be sent out of ter- 
| in sufficient detail on the Shipper’s Ex- Export Declaration (Commerce Form  ‘itorial waters without a permit. 
lew | port Declaration to permit the verifica- 7525). 
er- | tion of the commodity code inserted on Detailed instructions regarding the use 
| the Export Declaration. f this f ill be i h 
om oO is form wi e issued through the : ; : : 
in 4. This decision will become effective Office of the Commissioner of Customs. Another fertilizer will be available in 
the: || on October 1, 1941. Brazil, according to a recent announce- 
| Witns @: Téties Wayne C. TAYLor, ment that a food-packing plant in Per- 
Acting Secretary of ‘ceabneree Acting Secretary of Commerce. nambuco will produce oil from tomato 
ex- ; ; (ORDER NO. 150) seeds, and the residue, tomato-seed cake, 
od (ORDER NO. 149) will be utilized for fertilizers and animal 
ne 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, September 23. 


No. 177—Additional Products Made Sub- 
ject to General License (Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 20). 


The Department of State has notified 
collectors of customs that all forms, con- 
versions, and derivatives of wood and pa- 
per specified in Export Control Schedule 
No. 20 have been included under general 
licenses numbers G—1 to G-66 and G-638 
to G-78, both inclusive. 

[Export Control Schedule No. 20 included 
wood pulp screenings and all other wood pulp 
not previously listed in export control sched- 
ules. See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
September 6.] 

No. 178—Ezxzport Control Schedule B— 
“Technical Data” Not To Include Ap- 
plications for Patents or Registra- 
tions. 

The Administrator of Export Control 
has determined that effective September 
20, 1941, the articles and materials desig- 
nated as Technical Data (Export Control 
Schedule A) shall not include “any ap- 
plication for patent or for the registra- 
tion of a utility model, industrial design 
or model in respect of any invention 
made in the United States, for which a 
license is required from the Commissioner 
of Patents.” This ruling is designated as 
“Schedule B” and amends Export Con- 
trol Schedule A. It also modifies Sec- 
tion IV, paragraph 13, page 68 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 2. 

The effect of the new schedule is to 
transfer the licensing of exports of such 
articles from the Office of the Admin- 
istrator of Export Control to the United 
States Commissioner of Patents, who is 
authorized to issue licenses for such ex- 
portation by the provisions of Public Law 
239, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
August 21, 1941. Schedule B becomes 
effective September 20, 1941. 

It will remain the function of the Office 
of the Administrator of Export Control to 
license exportation of technical data re- 
lating to inventions made outside of the 
United States as well as certain cate- 
gories of technical information such as 
drawings, blueprints, manuals, etc. 


No. 179—Amendment Rescinded to Gen- 
eral License G-—63, Exports of Wood 
and Paper in Schedule No. 18 


The Department of State has advised 
Collectors of Customs that the amend- 
ment to general license G—63, authorizing 
the exportation to the Philippine Islands 
of forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
wood and paper listed in Export Control 
Schedule No. 18, has been rescinded. 
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Consequently, the categories of Sitka 
Spruce listed in that Schedule may not 
be exported under general license G-63, 
or under any other general license. 

(This amends announcement No. 176 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 13, 1941.] 


No. 180—General Intransit Licenses and 
Special Petroleum Licenses GEG and 
GEH Not Altered By Consolidation of 
General Licenses 


Collectors of Customs have been in- 
formed by the Department of State that 
the consolidation of general licenses (see 
announcement No. 174 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for September 20) does 
not alter in any respect the present status 
and the present code symbol designations 
of general intransit licenses or of the 
special petroleum licenses GEG and GEH. 





Concrete Ships for Britain 


Included in the British Government’s 
shipbuilding program are a number of 
concrete ships under construction. These 
are mainly nonpropelled barges of about 
200 tons dead weight, which are being 
found useful in many parts of the 
country. 

Also about ready to be floated out of 
the basin in which it is being built is 
a Doxford-engined motorship of about 
2,000 tons dead weight—to be completed 
for sea about 2 months hence. This ship 
will embody the changes in the technique 
of concrete construction which have 
taken place since concrete ships were 
built during the last war. For the new 
ship and the barges the precast principle 
has been adopted. 


Coordination of Britain’s 
Transport 


The organization of the Ministry of 
War ‘Transport (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 2, 1941), formed when 
the Ministries of Shipping and Trans- 
port were amalgamated on May 1, 1941, 
directly concerns the automotive indus- 
try. The new Ministry will attempt to 
coordinate all transport for an intensi- 
fication of the war effort. It has already 
begun to study, through its newly formed 
committee, civil road transport mainte- 
nance, the repair situation from the 
point of view of spare parts and acces- 
sories, as well as the supply of labor for 
repair work. The question of price sta- 
bilization for second-hand cars, as well 
as for repair charges, is reported as being 
dealt with by this organization. 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub. 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
September 13, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
isued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $2.75 a year. The Sep- 
tember 13 issue contains these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. Pages 
193-197. 


SINKING OF THE S. S. STEEL SEA- 
FARER IN THE RED SEA. Pages 
197-199. 


SINKING OF THE S. S. SESSA SOUTH- 
WEST OF ICELAND. Page 199. 


SINKING OF THE S. S. MONTANA 
WEST OF ICELAND. Page 200. 


DAMAGE TO THE S. S. ARKANSAN 
AT SUEZ. Page 200. 


LICENSING OF EXPORTS. Pages 200- 
202. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS ON TRAFFIC 
IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, ETC. 
Pages 202-204. 


MEMORANDUM OF BRITISH GOV- 
ERNMENT ON DISTRIBUTION OF 
LEND-LEASE MATERIAL. Pages 
204-206. 


BRAZIL ANNIVERSARY OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. Pages 206-207. 

THE FATE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT: Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Ber'e. 
Pages 207-211. 

MUSIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Pages 211-212. 

APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Page 213. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Pages 213-214. 

FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
HAITI. Pages 214-215. 


Other Publications 


JAPAN UNMASKED. Hallett Abend. 
(1941. 322 pp. Price, $3.) A_ state- 
ment of the situation in the Far East, as 
it revolves around the expansionist pol- 
icy of Japan, and as it affects the inter- 
ests and the military resources of the 
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United States, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands Indies. Written by a 
trained reporter of unusual resourceful- 
ness, it presents a sound analysis of con- 
ditions, political and physical, in the 
countries, independent and _ puppet, 
which are in the path of Japanese ambi- 
tions. Personal experiences of the au- 
thor, and elements of humor and pathos, 
do not detract from the seriousness of 
the message Mr. Abend has for the 
United States. A good book for those 
who are familiar with the Orient, and 
even better for those who know nothing 
of it. 

Available from: Ives Washburn, Inc., 
27 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

PAYING FOR DEFENSE. Albert Gai- 
lord Hart and Edward D. Allen and 
others. (1941. 275 pp. Price, $2.50.) 
The authors’ thesis in this book is that 
a satisfactory result cannot be achieved 
by letting defense drift, by any type of 
porrowing campaign (except fhe Keynes 
Plan, which is an income tax with pro- 
vision for post-war refunds of part of the 
taxes paid), or by a sales tax, but that 
sound defense financing rests on extend- 
ing and strengthening income taxes and 
adapting them to the desired objectives. 
The chief adjustments required are 
stated as: broadening the tax base by 
lowering exemptions, assuring prompt 
payment of taxes by collection at the 
source or by auxiliary devices, and pro- 
viding for the adjustment of tax rates 
upward when a rising cost of living shows 
the need for draining off consumer 
spending power which cannot be 
matched by production. The authors 
clarify their discussion by extensive use 
of diagrams; a factual summary of exist- 
ing tax burdens; a factual comparison 
of effects of extra income taxes with sales 
taxes; accounts of war finance in certain 
foreign countries (Germany, Britain, 
Canada, and Japan). 

Available from: The Blakiston Co., 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





French Indochina Has 
Many Natural Dyes 


In Indochina—far-flung oriental re- 
gion now controlled by the Japanese— 
natural dyes indigenous to the country 
are used in small dyeworks and by many 
natives who prepare dyes for dyeing their 
own clothes. Natural tanning materials 
likewise are used rather than synthetic 
tannins. 

The bark, roots, or seeds of some 15 or 
20 plants and trees supply Indochina 
with tanning materials and with red, yel- 
low, orange, and brown dyes. Chief 
sources are the indigo plant, mangrove 
bark, “cunao” tubercule, curcuma, and 
galinuts. 

Coal-tar dyes have been imported 
mainly from France, to the extent of 300 
to 400 metric tons annually. Shifts in 
foreign trade are likely under the impact 
of the new political and military influ- 
ences now dominant in Indochina. 
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Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices by 
referring to the titles. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and aeronautical supplies and equip- 
ment, importers and dealers, Bolivia. 

Automotive equipment, importers, and deal- 
ers, Peru, Uruguay. 

Boots and shoes, manufacturers, Honduras. 

Dental supply houses, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 

Dry goods and clothing, importers and deal- 
ers, Nicaragua, El Salvador. 

Electrical supplies and equipment, importers 
and dealers, Nicaragua, Haiti. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua. 

Iron, steel, and building materials, importers 
and dealers, Guatemala, Peru. 

Jewelry, importers and dealers, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua. 

Lumber, importers, agents, and exporters, Do- 
minican Republic, Nicaragua. 

Machinery, importers and _ distributors, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua. 

Medicinal and toilet preparations, importers 
and dealers, Dominican Republic. 

Motor vehicles, importers and dealers, Peru. 

Musical instruments, importers and dealers, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua. 

Office equipment, importers and dealers, Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua. 

Paints and varnishes, importers and dealers, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua. 

Paper and stationery, importers and dealers, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala. 

Provisions, importers and dealers, Nicaragua, 
El Salvador. 

Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, growers, 
and exporters, Guatemala. 
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Our Task—Guards Commerce! 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Indies and Australasia. To be sure, we 
have recently established seaplane bases 
on Johnston Island, Palmyra Island, and 
Samoa which will partly remedy this lack 
by enabling us to use our giant patrol 
planes in this area. But we still lack 
bases from which we can operate sur- 
face craft in the South Pacific. 

From the viewpoint of the United 
States, both the offensive and the de- 
fensive methods have their advantages. 
Obviously, of course, neither one can be 
successful without the other. We must 
both hunt down enemy raiders and at 
the same time convoy our ships to pro- 
tect them against such hostile craft as 
elude our patrols. The proportions in 
which the two methods might be com- 
bined is, of course, a military secret of 
the first importance. Much as we dis- 
like censorship, we must remember that 
if our potential enemies could tell ahead 
of time what measures we would take, 
they would naturally prepare to counter 
them in advance. Suffice it to say that 
our naval experts are studying both of- 
fensive and defensive methods of pro- 
tecting our shipping and, if necessary, 
will combine them into the most efficient 
system. 


First Steps Taken 


We have already taken the first steps 
to make the seas safe for our ships. 
President Roosevelt has expressed our 
position firmly and unequivocally: “No 
act of violence or intimidation will keep 
us from maintaining intact two bulwarks 








extended tothe of April, one thousand cight hundred and eighteen, entitled “ An 
— act concerning tonnage aml discrummating duties im certain 
cases,” be, and the same hereby is, extended, in all itx provisions 
and limitations, to the vessels of russia, of the city of Hamburg, 
and of the city of Bremen. 
The ect of 34 § 2. That the’act, passed on the third of March, eighteen hua- 
March, 1816 dred and fifteen, entitled “An act to repeal so much of the 
April, 1818, several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships and vessels, 
and vessels of the United States, and between goods imported 
into the United States in foreign vesscls and vesswls of the Unit- 
ed States,” and also the act to which this is an a. -lition, togeth- 
er with this act, shal! cease and expire on the firs day of Janua- 
ry, ag hundred and (wenty-four. (approved, March 
1819. 


e. 
Act of 1815, 
ch, 229. 


1819, Car. 200—204. 1739 
§ 5. That if any person of persons whatsoever, shall, on the Persons com 
high seas, commit the crime of piracy.as defined by the law of na- ™itting the 
trons, and such offender or offenders shall aftcre ards be brought oy ate gb 
Into, of found in, the United States, every such offender or offend- as, if beought 
ers shall, upon conviction thereof, before the circuit court of *f eet le he 


the United States for the district into which he or they may be sous one 
my ~y in which he or they shall be found, be punished 42 
with death. 
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Act of 1990, 
¢h. 113. ect of 
Tr'prskteot  § 1. Beit enacted, re. That the president of the United States 
pean vig be, and hereby is, authorized aud requested to employ so many 
pee = pan of the public armed vessels, as in his judgment the service may 
vessels to pro- require, with suitable instructions to the commanders thereof, in 
tect merchant protecting the merchant vesrels of the United States and their 
crews from piratical aggressions and dcepredations. 

Tho president § 2. That the president of the United States be, and hereby 
suthorued te jg, authorized to instruct the commanders of the public armed 
acct, vessels of the United States to subdue, scize, take, and send into 
public armed any port of the United States, vd armed vessel or boat, or an 
vemele woke vessel or boat, the crew whereof shall be armed, and which sha 1 
perteneaed mel have attempted of committed any piratical aggression, search, 
sels, which restraint, depredation, or seizure, upon any vessel of the United 
‘*t States, or of the citizens thereof, or upon any other vessel ; and 
also to retake any vessel of the United States, or its citizens, 
which may have been unlawfully captured upon the high scas. 

§ 3. That the commander and crew of any merchant vessel of 

the United States, owned wholly, of in part, by acitizen thereof, 
wholly orim = ay Oppose and defend against oat aggression, scarch, restraint, 
parthye depredation, or seizure, which shall be attempted upon such ves- 
Gefentiagarast Sl, OF Upon wy other vessel owned as aforesaid, by the comman- 
aggression, &e. der or crew of any armed vessel whatsoever, not being a public 
byaey armed armed vessel of some nation in amity with the United States; 
veel, We and may subdue and capture the same; and may also retake 
any vessel, owned as afuresaid, which may have been captured 
by the commander or crew of any such armed vessel, and send 
the same into any port of the United States. 

§ 4. That whenever any vessel or boat, from which any pira- 
boats. from tical aggression, Search, restraint, depredation, or seizure, shall 
tegreenon, ae, have been first attempted or made, shall be captured and brought 
has been feat into any port of the United States, the same shall and may be 
sivempied © adjudged and condemned to their use and that of the enptors, 
"after due process and trial, in any court baving admiralty jurie- 
diction, and which shall be holden for the district into which 
such captured vessel shall be brought ; and the same court shall 
thereupon order a sale and distribution. thereof accordingly, and 
at their discretion. 


Cuar. 200. An act to protect the commerce of the United States, and 
punish the crime of pirary. 
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cs a rrrtrathemerr ata tire rere 
session of congress. [.dpproved, March 3, 1819.) teres, Ke. 
Cuar. S An act to contione in force, for a further term, the act,enti- Act of 1911, 

ted “ An art for establishing wading houses with the udien tribes,” ch. 97. 

amd for other purposes. 

§ 1. Re it enacted, §¢. That the act, entitled “ An act for es- The act for es- 
tablishing trading houses with the Indian tribes,” passed on the pa eo 
second day of March, one thousand cight hundred and cleven, the Indian 
and which was, by subsequent acts, continued in force until the bes, &e. 
first day of March, one thousand cight handred and: nineteen, A“ 8%, 
shall be, and the same is hereby, farther continued in force un- 1921, ch. 183. 
til the first day of March, one t ud eight hundred and twen- 
ty, and no longer. : “* 

§ 2. That the president of the United States shall have pow- The president 
er, and he is hereby authorized, in every case where he shall ae come 
judge it expedient, to transfer any of the Indian agents, whose : 
compensation was fixed by the act, entitled “ An act fixing the 
compensation of Ladian agents and factors,” from the places de- 
signated by the said act, for the discharge of their duties, re- 
spectively. to such other places as the public service may re- 
quire ; and shall also have power to appoint, by and with the And with con. 
consent and advice of the senate, an Indian agent fur the upper “tof seeate, 
Missouri, whose annual compensation shall be one thousand p -cecho _ 
eight hundred dollars. [.4pproved, March 3, 1819.) \ 





—_——-- — —- -————._ wari, Ke, 
Crap, M4. Aw act regulating the payments to invalid pensioners. 2 
§ 1. Be it enacted, &¢. That in all cases of application for the 1 appli 

payment of pensions to invalids, under the several laws of con- * Paymenteot 
ress granting pensions to invalids, the affidavit of two surgeons Caaawn ef wwe 
or physicians, whose credibility, as such, shall be certified by the redible rue 

r te before whom the affidavit is made, stating the con- form &<. 
tinuance of the disability for which the pension was originally *omimua 





granted, (describing Se ae the rate of such disability 0t the ae eae of 
time of making the affidavit, shall accompany the application of to scceonp ay 


the first payment which shall fall due after the fourth day of March the application 
next, and at the end of every two years thereafter ; and if, in a [21,2 y-"* 
case of a continued disability, it shall be stated at a rate below after the 4th 
that for which the pension was originally granted, the applicant | oa 1st, 
shall only be paid at the rate stated in the affidavit: Provided, Previes : o@- 
That where the pension shall have been originally granted for & davit not ne- 
total disability, in q of the loss of a limb, or other cosary in case 
cause which cannot, either in whole, or in part, be removed, the Suny ke 
above affidavit shall not be a entitle the applicant 

to payment: Ind provided also, That this act shall not extend to Proviso; this 
the invalids of the revolution, who have been, or shall be, placed <1 res 's = 
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of defense: First, our line of supply of | 


matériel to the enemies of Hitler, and 
second, the freedom of our shipping on 
the high seas.” And he has described 
what we intend to do with equal frank- 
ness: “Upon our naval and air patrol— 
now operating in large number over a 
vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean—falls 
the duty of maintaining the American 
policy of freedom of the seas—now. 
That means, very simply and clearly, 
that our patrolling vessels and planes 
will protect all merchant ships—not only 
American ships but ships of any flag— 
engaged in commerce in our defensive 
waters. They will protect them from 
submarines; they will protect them from 
surface raiders.” 


The protection of our foreign com- 
merce, with which all this is concerned, 
is of vital importance, not only to the 
United States, but to every nation of 
the Western Hemisphere. We are all in 
the same boat. If the shipping of one 
of us is attacked, it will not be long be- 
fore we all suffer. The United States 
has shown its realization of this in its 
reaction of anger and resentment at the 
German attacks on vessels flying the flag 
of the Republic of Panama. The United 
States is the principal naval power in 
this hemisphere. As such, it must bear 
the chief burden of maintaining the 
freedom of the seas for all the commer- 
cial shipping of the Americas. It is 
ready to carry this burden and to main- 
tain that freedom against all attack. 


The measures necessary to build up a 
fleet strong enough to bear this burden, 
while at the same time shipping a large 
amount of supplies to our friends in Eu- 
rope, are imposing a tremendous strain 
upon our economy. It has become nec- 
essary to confine the use of certain stra- 
tegic materials to the military purposes 
of our defense program. We also have 
had to divert American shipping from 
its usual routes in order to see that this 
program is carried out. 
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Big Native State in India 
Plans Motorcar Industry 


Plans for starting an automobile in- 
dustry in Mysore, a great Native State 
in southern India, have made satisfac- 
tory progress, says the British press. The 
Indian Automobile Co., Ltd. (Mysore), 
which will be responsible for the scheme, 
will issue capital of 22,500,000 rupees. 
Out of this the Mysore State will sub- 
scribe 4,000,000 rupees and other Indian 
States 5,000,000 rupees. 


The factory will be equipped with ma- 
chinery for an annual output of 15,000 
motor vehicles. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been completed for taking 
over existing organizations in India for 
assembly and sale of vehicles. In the 
second year of the scheme it is planned 
to turn out 7,000 vehicles. 





These measures mean that every 
American citizen must make some sac- 
rifice for the welfare of his country. We 
are trying to increase our production and 
our supply of shipping to such an extent 
that these sacrifices will be progres- 
sively lightened. We are bending every 
effort, and successfully, to see to it that 
our fellow Americans to the south have 
every ship and every type of material 
which we can possibly spare for their 
use. But inevitably there will be tem- 
porary shortages. 

I know that every citizen of the 
Americas will bear them cheerfully, se- 
rene in the knowledge that they are for 
his own good; that by his sacrifices the 
commerce of the Western World will be 
protected, our shores will be made safe 
against invasion from overseas, and the 
sister republics of the Western World 
will have an opportunity to grow together 
in honor, in peace, in prosperity, and 
freedom. 


ls - ian 


Official U. S. Navy photograph. 
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Japan Needs Metal: Collects 
Fences, Shutters, Vases 


To replenish dwindling metal supplies 
the Government of Japan recently or. 
dered a nation-wide collection of a) 
metal articles, including fences, name 
plates, advertising towers, shutters, fur. 
niture, kitchen utensils, doors, roofing 
plates, gutters and pipes, flower vases, 
manhole lids, railings, and smoking 
instruments. 


Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following application 
for trade-mark registration was published 
in the Boletin Oficial of September 2 
1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must be 
filed before October 6, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class and commodity 


Quality No. 12-- Entire class. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Class number and com- 


Trade-mark 
modity 


1941 
Endocarbon No. 3—Pharmaceutical | Aug, 19 
preparations 
Neo-Tutocaina do Do. 
Netuno No. 16—-Gypsum, fuller’s Do. 
earth, cement plaster, 
lime and cement 
Bull dog 0, 23—Cotton piece goods | Aug. 2 
Pinocchio No. 17—Stamping pads, Do 
stationery, etc 
Cab No. 15—Ceramic in gen Do. 
eral 
Polyphenylk No. 1—Dyestuffs Do 
Diazophenyle do Do 
Diphenyle do Do. 
Barbex No. 11—Can openers, pen Do. 
knives, scythes, knives, 
blades, razors, hatchets 
and shears 
No. 10—Rubber preventa- | Aug. 23 
tives against venereal 
infections 
Crop No, 41—Edible oil Do 
Nocaute No. 36—-Ready-made Aug. 
clothes 
Hudson No. 48 
clas 


Ciipsy 


2 


Products of the Do. 


= 12—Iron a 
O.K 1. B.B blinds, 
§ ert 


< 
S/A No. 00— Wooder 
blinds 
No, &—Electric flatirons Do. 
and electrical articles of 
all type 
Velox No. 49—Toy made of | Aug. 29 
metal, wood, plastics 
cardboard, and paper 
Record No. 41—Hand sugarcane | Sept. 
engines, animal trac- 
tions, motor-power en 
gines in general and 
ACCESSOTIES 
Velour No. 48— Articles of class 48 Do. 
Three diamonds. No. 41—Sardines in tomato Do. 
auce and in oil; pink, 
white, and red salmon; 
smoked oysters; crabs; 
yellow and whit 
peaches, pears, aspara- 
gus, and smoked salmon 


Do. 


Zephyr 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Official, San Sal- 
yador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from date of publication. 








| 
| Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity | publi- 
| cation 
| 1941 
Vencedor Cigarettes July 7 


18 Casinos do Do. 


Cerro De Oro Washed coffee July 9 

Levex Photographic films July 23 

Relampago Clips July 30 
do Do. 


Materials of all kinds for Do. 
burnishing purposes, etc. | 

Aloxite do Do. 

Biolac Liquid or solid food for Do. 
babies, containing milk, 
vitamins, ete. 

Bitter sulfur Do. 


ayo 
Carborundum 


Amargo Sulfu- 
Toso. 





Foreign Trade 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase 
of American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Denmark’s Chemical Industries 
Hit by War Conditions 


Denmark’s relatively small industry 
making coal-tar intermediates, dyestuffs, 
and other synthetic organic chemicals 
suffered a setback in 1940, say reports 
just coming out of that occupied coun- 
try. 

Largely dependent on raw materials 
from Germany, Denmark has been ham- 
pered by sharp reductions in imports of 
certain products essential to the cycle of 
chemical production—so a number of 
products have had to be temporarily dis- 
continued and plans for new lines have 
been shelved. 

In the field of aniline dyes and other 
finished products, the Danes have felt 
strong price competition from the dyes 
and synthetics turned out in the Reich. 





equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Refer- 


Commodities City and country | ence 
No. 
BALSAMS, HERBS, ROOTS, AND DRUGS: 
Tolu balsam, Peru balsam, hydrastis root, polygala root (senega), and | Barcelona, Spain 745 
ipecac. Order value, $5,000. | 
HARDWARE: | 
Wood screws, 100 tons | Cairo, Egypt 744 
MACHINERY PARTS | 
T2H casing for Bowden controls. 5,000 feet in 50-foot lengths. (Sample | Leaside, Ontario, Canada 741 
available.) 
PAPER & PAPER BASE STOCKS: 
Newsprint, wood-free kraft, and posteard Bristol. Order of 1,000 tons Cairo, Egypt 744 
PIGMENTS } 
Cadmium red for use in dental rubber articles. Quarterly shipments of | Barcelona, Spain 743 
approximately 250 pounds each desired. 
TABLE FLATWARE | } 
Chrome plate table forks and spoons for use in restaurants, hotels, ete. | Montreal, Canada } 742 
Trial order of 100 dozen each. (Sample available.) 
TEXTILES: | 
Cotton and woolen piece goods, plain and printed. 50,000 pieces | Cairo, Egypt 744 
Rayon yarn (vicose type), bright, No. 1 quality, suitable for making high- | Bombay, India 740 
power, soft incandescent mantles. Order of approximately 20,000 | 
pounds. | 
VEGETABLES: | 
Chick peas and beans, in shipboad lots | Barcelona, Spain 745 
WOOD AND BYPRODUCTS: 


Plywood, veneer, white gum, pitch pine, mahogany and whitewood pine | Cairo, Egypt __- 744 


(spruce). Order of 1,000 tons, 


| 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of 
typing upon application to the Bureau. 
Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 


sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase the merchandise for re- 
sale. Requests for estimates of the cost 
of lists of agency opportunities should 
state specifically and in detail both the 
countries and commodities of interest. 
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These releases are available from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the 
uniform rrice of 10 cents each. 


Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940— 
Argentina. (Pt. 1-71.) 
Outlines the status of the chemical 
industry in Argentina, describing the 
new developments made necessary 
by the war and how the problems 
are being met. 


Argentina Dried Fruit Production and 
Trade. (Pt. 3-77.) 
Discusses the fruit industry of Ar- 
gentina and the steps taken by the 
Government to place the country on 
a self-sufficiency basis. 


The United States Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—July 1941. (Pt. 438.) 
A résumé of conditions in the paper 
and pulp industry, with statements 
regarding fhe future prospects as a 
result of national-defense needs. 


The United States Leather Industry— 
August 1941. (Pt. 5-27.) 
D:scusses the situation in the leather 
industry during the month of August 
and contains data on the future 
prospects. 
Market for Hardware in India. 
7-49.) 
Improvement seen in the imports of 
American hardware to India as a 
result of the war cutting down 
receipts from other countries. 
Bristle Trade of China—Second Quar- 
ter—1941. (Pt. 14-55.) 
Status of the bristle industry, with 
data on exports to various countries 
and prices received. 


(Pt. 
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Japanese Using Fishskin 
“Leather” 


Shortage of cowhides has caused wide- 
spread resort to substitutes in Japan. 
Pig leather is now used extensively. It 
is even being supplied to Japan’s armed 
forces, says the “Kagaku Kogyo Nenkan.” 


Some progress has been made in the 
use of substitutes for leather, this publi- 
cation also reports. These substitutes 
are placed in two categories. The first 
includes leather (such as pig leather) 
used to replace more expensive leather, 
as well as leather made from sea animals 
used to replace that from land animals. 
The second category includes substitutes 
made of products other than hides and 
skins and made to look like leather. 













seiiatiiiaeiaiaeetin meieens 
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Most of the leather from sea animals 
is obtained from whales, sharks, dol- 
phins, salmon, and codfish. Skins of 
small fishes are thin and can be used 
only for women’s shoes and handbags. 
Shark leather is on the market as a sub- 
stitute for shoe leather, but the amount 
available is extremely small. 





To facilitate exportation of tobacco 
from Greece to Germany, the German- 
controlled Greek government, according 
to the semiofficial news agency “Dienst 
aus Deutschland,” has signed an agree- 
ment with the Bank of Greece, as a 
result of which the Bank has extended 
a credit of 500,000,000 drachmas as an 
advance on German deliveries during the 
years 1941-43. 





SESSIONS 


INDUSTRIAL 
on? GROUP 


New York City + October 6, 7, 8 


28th 


FOREIGN 
TRADE 
CONVENTION 





group sessions. 


group sessions very helpful. 








ONE of the features of the National 


; : INDUSTRIAL 
Foreign Trade Convention this year is the 
, . . . GROUP 
industrial group sessions devoted to discus- 
sion and exchange of opinions on export ow 
problems relating to specific industries. 
A number of specialists from the Depart- The program at 


ment of Commerce, at the invitation of the 


National Foreign Trade Council, willattend — 
the convention to participate inthe program. AUTOMOTIVE 
For each of the industrial export group DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
sessions, a Department specialist will act as wamovmseas 
councillor. In addition, other Commerce 

FOODSTUFFS 


specialists on foreign trade will be available 
to answer specific questions on trade con- 
trols, foreign exchange, shipping, and other GEE MACHINERY GEE 
technical problems arising in the industrial { OFPICE EQUIPMENT 


In view of the present and future vital prob- 
lems American industry is facing in inter- Others may be 
national trade, exporters should find these arranged later 


* 


present includes the 


HARDWARE AND TOOLS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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Germans Develop 
Amphibian Car 


An amphibian car, which attaing , 
speed of 105 kilometers (65 miles) 
hour on land and 14 kilometers (abouj 
9 miles) on water, was recently built 
the “Trippel Works” in Molzheim/Alsae 
according to the German press. 

In contrast with former efforts to pro, 
duce an amphibian car, the inventor 
chose the motor boat and not an autos 
mobile as a model for his construction. = 
The body is the same as that of a flag: 
boat, in which all machinery req ; 
to operate a car has been installed. 
the outside of the body are only 
wheels and a part of the spring suspens 
sion. Thus by minimizing the outside 
resistance of the body to the water, th 
inventor of the new model has made @ 
great step forward in the develope nt 
of amphibians. 

When the “car-boat” enters the 
ter, a retractable propeller is put int 
operation, operating the car forward oF 
backward. The wheels are used to steer 
in the water as well as on land. 
process of leaving or entering the wate 
is carried out without stopping. he 
vehicle is designed for cross-country 
and easily ascends slopes of 40°. 


War Efforts Affecting Flori 
Business in Netherlands Indies ~ 



































A steady decline in turn-over of flowerg. 
and floral products in the Netherlands 
Indies has been noted in recent months 
owing, according to the local press, to 
the diversion of money formerly spent on 
flowers to the many charity bazars and! 
other movements associated with the war 
effort. j 

Approximately 1,000 Europeans and” 
12,000 natives are actively engaged n 
horticulture in the country, according t 
the Netherlands Indies Flower Pre 
ganda Organization. : 






























Export Statistics... . oa 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six. 
weeks after the close of the month’ 
covered, in the q 


MONTHLY SUMMARY | 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE ~ 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you add 
a request to the Division of Commercial 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign a | 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D.C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have 
subscription entered for one year. 
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